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PREFACE 


This handbook is intended to inform the students of Sanskrit 
and Indian Culture of two important aspects of research, namely 
the scope of research in Sanskrit and relevancy of Sanskrit in the 
present society. The preparation of critical editions and studies on 
various aspects of Sanskrit literature constitute, indeed, the two 
important phases of Sanskrit research. A general understanding of 
the both is needed. This book is thus divided into three parts 
dealing with methodology, structure and writing. The term 
methodology means 'the theory Of method'; the first part is exclusively 
devoted for the explanation of the characteristic featuresof various 
methods that could be adapted for the best results of research. The 
structure means 'the complex whole' and the components are 'the 
parts contributing to the composition of the whole'; the second 
part gives the full picture of the research materials and the aids to 
reach those materials. The third part writing gives some general 
guidelines and strategies for research procedures from the selection 
of the research topic upto the production of the thesis of research. 
Examples for every aspect are provided with explanations. The 
chapters on the origin of Indian scripts and principles of textual 
criticism are also incorporated to make the book self-sufficient to 
gain a full picture of the Sanskrit studies. 

I endeavoured to provide the basic knowledge to afford 
necessary vision for the enthusiastic researchers. Any student of 
average abilities can easily gaze at the problems relevant to the 
present times and amenable to his calibre and availability oi 


to the time schedule. This book shall also be of value as a ref erence 


sources and time. The success ot the time-Douna resedn.ii 
rogramme depends on the selection of topic and strategies for the 
Election of data. A thorough reading of this book shall help cui 
np to be snent in developing techniques to complete the programme 
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Chapter 1 

NATURE, UTILITY AND SCOPE OF RESEARCH 
IN SANSKRIT 


Nature of Research in Sanskrit 

Studies of Sanskrit gained new perspective and utility since 
the introduction of Sanskrit into Europe during the eighteenth 
century. Till that time Sanskrit was studied by both the Indians 
and foreigners from the same traditional point of view of ancient 
Indians. The shift in approach during the 18th century was caused 
by the general philosophical revolution called 'Enlightenment' in 
Europe. The literature of every known nation came to be viewed 
and studied by the Europeans since that time in a pragmatic way 
strictly confining to empirical facts. Before the age of Enlightenment 
the Europeans were also led by the traditional thinking of the 
Christianity and the philosophy of the Graeco-Roman philosophers. 

Graeco-Roman and Indian philosophers 

Even though the Graeco-Roman and Indian trjji tions have no 
mutual influences, there are several similarities in their vision of 
life and thinking. The Greeks and their Roman disciples have 
discussed politics, economics, sociology, ethics, morals, linguistics, 
literature and literary criticism as parts of philosophy. The Indians 
discussed these subjects while dealing with ritual. For them all the 
discussions were roving round the science of sacrifice in the form 
of either favourable or adverse criticism. Thus the ritual in the 
form of sacrifice became the foundation for all the socio-religious 
structure of Vedic society. Even the aesthetic experience derived 
from the literature becomes acceptable only when it could be 
located in the epistemological and ontological categories of the 
Vedic religion and mythology. Similarly the Greek philosopher 
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Plato discusses in detail the art of poetry in his philosophical 
discussions* 

Enlightenment Age 

During the period of Enlightenment attempts were made to 
disconnect the empirical matters from the non-factual philosophical 
speculations. This movement gained strength by the industrial 
revolution in England, which weakened faith in religion and 
theology. As a result the social sciences like Economics, Politics, 
Sociology and Psychology emerged by applying pure reasoning 
and logic. Several techniques were developed to pursue studies at 
the empirical level. When Sanskrit was introduced during this 
time, they were fascinated by the rich literature. They employed 
some of their techniques to Sanskrit, which promoted studies in 
Sanskrit from various points of view and preparation of several 
critical editions. These studies and editions, indeed, became very 
much helpful to the European rulers to transform the Indian 
society on the one hand and. to achieve their ends on the other. 

Effects of modem approach 


insights in the thinking of every nation against the traditional 
concept of winning supremacy of one over the other by muscle 
strength and military power. Investigations into the human values 
gave enough evidences for the existence of certain mentality for 
each nation developed through generations by evolution. These 
mentalities draw distinctions among different nations. The value 
attached to any particular social institution could be understood 
only when viewed from the total mentality of the nation. 

National characteristics of Indians 

We may, for illustration, enlist certain characteristic features 
of the Indian nation: (1) Indian civilization has its roots in an 
ancient heritage, (2) The realm of nature and the realm of man are 
hardly distinguished, (3) Thought is wrapped in imagination, (4) 
Logical reasoning is blended with irrational tendencies and 


The new type of approach to the study of classical languages 
brought in a rapid change in the social awareness of every nation. 
The search for human values through the comparative religions on’ 
the one hand and comparative literatures on the other eave new 
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mysticism, (5) The men of wisdom have a bnt,m 
speculation and transcendental experience, (6) Every man is 
concerned with himself, his nature a nd destiny, (7) The civilization 
,s characterized by the unity in diversity, by homogeneity i 
utmost variety and complexity, by a multitude of lan S ua S e ^ 8) 
There are enormous differences in religion and soaa customs 
beliefs and practices. They vary from region to region, from place 
L, place ancTfrom class to class. (9) The view of life is " haractc ' nz ^ 
bv P (a) the belief in a fundamental principle (say brahman), (b) t 
recognition of C a pristine body of religious literature as an absolute 
ST) a craving for a firm foundation on which to build 
1U , h %'znd ideas (d) the acceptance of the doctrine of rebirth 
aid transmigration, and (e) the conviction that man's best endeavour 
should be directed towards escaping from impermanence or final 
liberation ( moksa ), and (10) A complex 'polytheism subsumed in 
a fumdamental monotheism. 

Utility of Research in Sanskrit ^ 

Why we should know about the past of a country by 
inanv confusing facts is a basic question posed against the studies 

in classical languages like Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. It is neither an 

entertainingRecreation nor a leisure time curiosity It offers an 

opportunity of aunlque intellectual experienceofhigl^educational 

value. This understanding can enrich a man s life by deep 

insiehts into his own behaviour. Even the nations look for the pa , 

for the nationalism is an outcome of the past which is reflectedlm 

the form of classical literature, folklore, tradihons common be e r 

experiences and aspirations. Not only individuals hut also states 
,nd nations cherish to identify themselves in terms of their origin. 

The wholtTofthe present is £ result o, the 
strone belief held by men of all times and nations. The present 
becomes meaningful when it is to bear upon the past. Thus to in 
the present closefy with the past and to explore te^wrth only 
the present in mind become most purposive research The 
change is the aim of every nation for the benefit of its people. 

What is Culture? 

Culture is the mode of life of a given nation or of a group or of 
an individual formed by blending the materialistic values and e 
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mentality of the people. The materialistic growth brought by the 
industrial, scientific and technological advancement cannot by 
itself lead to happiness. It should go hand in glove with the 
mentality of the people. The mentality of the people is not a sudden 
reaction to a given situation, but it is a mode of life ingrained into 
the community through generations. Any change in the mentality 
may occur through evolution but not by revolution. Revolution 
may bring political change or transfer of power, but the mentality 
of the people do continue. For the same reason the Indian mentality 
characterised as above, continued through generations, in spite of 
continuous foreign inroads. But a social change to achieve higher 
material growth can be envisaged so long as it does not interfere 
with the mentality of the people. Exactly for this reason the past of 
the nation is to be known. 

Need for Sanskrit 

The sources of knowing the culture of any nation are 1) the 
behaviour of the natives, (2) traditions and customs (3) archaeological 
and epigraphical evidences and (4) language and literature. The 
behaviour of the natives is directly verifiable and hence becomes 
the essential source at the starting point of the inquiry. But it does 
not focus any thing on the past. The traditions and customs change 
from time to time and place to place because of socio-economic 
reasons and environment. They speak of history only when th*f 
are related with other sources of culture. The archaeological and 
epigraphical evidences are unfailing sources of culture, but they 
cannot foreshadow anything beyond their date. For example we 
have no clear inscriptional evidence dating back to third century 
B.C. The archaeological survivals in the Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
excavations still pose serious problems regarding their origin. The 
language and literature is the only source to know of any nation 
when the others fail. The Vedic literature is very ancient and the 
Rgveda, the earliest known text of the Indians, is dating back to 
about 2000 B.C. From this we have continuous and uninterrupted 
literature. Most of it, particularly on sciences, religion and philosophy, 
is available in Sanskrit. Without a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit 
any real success cannot be hoped in breaking down the knots in the 
cultural history of India. Further the intellectual achievements of 
the nation can directly be known through Sanskrit because of the 
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simple reason that language is the direct reflection of the mentality 
of its speakers. 

The large number of studies on Indian culture made on the 
basis of Sanskrit literature during the last and present centuries 
speaks of the value of Sanskrit. Still there remains much to be done 
to fill in gaps in the historical development. Many problems still 
remain unsolved for want of adequate evidences and many issues 
are yet to be historically structured. Any convincing solution 
could be possible only by promoting research in Sanskrit. 

Scope of Research in Sanskrit 

The research in Sanskrit consists of two levels. The first level 
is the prepara tion of cri tical edi tions of unpublished or improperly 
edited texts, and the second the cultural studies, which are to be 
carried out systematically by applying certain techniques and 
norms. 

Critical editions . 

Books written by various authors of different periods are the 
primary carriers of materials for research. The availability of the 
maximum number of facts drawn from these books increases the 
validity of conclusions. Many of the books written in India still 
remain in the form of manuscripts without being published. A 
good number of them were irrecoverably lost by ravages of time 
and many manuscripts in the private collections still remain 
unknown to the scholarly world. Their value in building up the 
cultural history is incalculable, even if many of them may not be of 
any direct and immediate use. Gaps in the evolution of several 
traditions, practices, customs, religious faiths can be filled in by 
making available all the books to needy scholars. The conjuctures 
made on the available scanty facts can be confirmed or made 
probable or rejected with these works. This makes possible one 
day to rewrite history of India exclusively on the basis of literary 
evidences. Preparingcri tical editionsofbookshasbeen recognised 
as an active research activity deserving for the award of a research 
degree. But the editions are to be made according to the accepted 
norms and standards of textual criticism. 
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Cultural studies 

Any topic of research becomes a cultural study when it is 
related to the applied fields of specialization like literary criticism, 
sociology, economics, ethics and morals, law, astronomy and 
astrology, physical and natural sciences, linguistics, psychology, 
religion and philosophy and area studies. The successes and 
failures, the vices and virtues of the social life of a nation, society 
or group of individuals can be projected and illustrated. Further 
the topic of research should be in such a way that the results 
arrived at, on successful completion of the programme, have some 
relevancy to the present day. In other words they should necessarily 
bear some consequent application in the social, political, ethical, 
philosophical, cultural and scientific progress of the nation. 

For example a sociological study should help to promote (1) 
awareness of the multidimensional roles played by men and 
women in society, (2) the process of social, technological and 
environmental changes, (3) pursuit of human rights, (4) investigations 
into the causes of disparities, and (5) employment of all classes of 
people to effective participation in all areas of social development. 
Therefore, one who is interested in the sociological aspect of our 
nation may examine any of the following aspects: 

1. Social Background: Education, occupations, supernatural 
beliefs, preconceptions, biases and beliefs, loss of social status 
in face of the growing power of organized groups, religion 
and philosophy. 

2. Social evils, crime and punishment: Inadequate and costly 
city utilities, vanity, genera’ corruption, corrupt bosses^ 
inefficiency, prostitution, lawless liquor trade, abatement of 
crime, juvenile delinquancy, exploitation of labour, imbalanced 
tax system. 

3. Politics and state: Political devices, protection of the general 
public and the individual from each other. 

4. Health: Disease, creation of parks, playground and efficient 
social services, pure food habits. 

5. Civic amenities: Decent, healthy and enjoyable places to live 
in, efficient social services. 
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6. Women: Birth of a daughter, education, marriage, dowry 
system, brideprice, polygamy, polyandry and remarriage, 
sex morality, female slaves and servants, inheritance, religious 
life, role in religious practices, domestic life, illtreatment, 
protection laws both at home and at work. 

Likewise area studies also is another subject of interest for 
which materials are plenty. Because of political reasons, the religions 
in India are often characterised by distinct economic peculiarities 
and sometimes by social and ideological peculiari ties. The value of 
stydying various movements within India is significant and fruitful. 
The study of social groups and classes emphasises their feelings, 
aspirations and frustrations. 

The techniques to be employed for the study of each topic 
differ in details depending upon the availability of sources and the 
imagination of the researcher. The methodologies of research 
discussed in thefollowingpagesare to acquaint the beginner of the 
different trends and to give some general guidelines to begin with 
the research. • 











Chapter 2 


TRADITIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


It is customary among the humanists and social scientists to 
postulate two types of research procedures called traditional and 
scientific methods. The distinction between the two was drawn by 
the European scholars during the period of enlightenment. The 
18th century philosophical movement called 'enlightenment' is 
characterised by 'a reliance on reason and directed to freeing 
religion and morals from tradition and prejudice'. The society and 
the empirical world were separated from the philosophical and 
religious conceptions and examined from the points of view of 
social, economic, political and historical situations. The new method 
ofevaluatingliteraturesby the German roman tic poets like Johann 
Gottfried Herder, von Humboldt and Friedrich Schlegel under the 
name ''Comparative literatures" gave further impetus to evaluate 
the progress of nations from social, economic and political standards. 
Even though these social, political and economic aspects were 
already considered by the Greek philosophers Plato, Aristotle, etc. 
their approach to the subject is somewhat different from that of the 
modern scholars of post-eighteenth century. The difference is 
brought about by the two terms 'traditional methods' which were 
held to have been adapted by the writers before the enlightenment 
and 'scientific methods' which were evolved during the period of 
enlightenment. These scientific methods were uniformly applied 
by the post-enlightenment scholars of humanities and social sciences 
to understand and evaluate the cultures of different nations. 

The traditional methods which were ascribed to the ancient 
Greek and Roman philosophers could also be applied to the 
ancient literatures of other nations too. Thus some of those 
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methodological techniques are found also in the traditional writings 
of our nation. The important characteristics of the traditional 
methodology are (1) methodical ad hocism, (2) domination of 
subjective perception, (3) ethical preoccupations, and (4) reliance 
on individual intuition. 

1. Methodical ad hocism 

The first and the foremost characteristic of the traditional 
methodology is that it is dominated by methodical ad hocism by 
not having a coherent and distinctive structure. Let us take an 
example from the Mahabhasya. Katyayana and Patanjali found 
their interpretations on the basis of empirical facts. But both of 
them fail to relate the empirical facts with the interpretation of the 
rules. Thus their arguments suffer from ad hocism. Take the rule 
rlk for illustration. Katyayana holds that the mention of / in the rule 
is redundant on the ground that the phoneme Z does not exist in 
Sanskrit language. Sanskrit consists of words denoting genus, 
quality and action and in these words Z does not occur. Patanjali 
holds, on the contrary, that there exists a fourth category of words 
called yadrcchasabdas 'words made at the will (of the speaker)', and 
that the phoneme Z exists if someone coins words like Iphida and 
Iphid^a to serve as personal names. Panini is justified for the 
inclusion of Z in the rule taking into consideration of such arbitrary 
words. 1 Here we find that both the commentators emerge as 
maintaining two opposite views because of methodical inequality 
in their views. Pata'njali adds also that there could even be several 
explanations of equal authenticity to resolve a problem. 2 

2. Domination of subjective perception 

The second characteristic of the traditional methodology is 
that the facts are collected and considered unsystematically in an 
impressionistic and subjective manner. The facts presented by the 
author cannot be tested or attested by any independent or tertiary 
witness. The credibility of a single observer stands for the authenticity. 
A best specimen is again the commentary of Patanjali on the very 
first word of the first vdrttika of Katyayana siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe 
'when the word, sense and their relationship are eternal'. Patanjali 
tries to decide the meaning of the word siddha. He proposes it as a 
synonym of nitya. The two words siddha and nitya are shown to 
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suffer from the same ambiguity in their denotative senses on the 
basis of several illustrations. Finally as to the question why Katyayana 
should prefer siddha to nitya Patanjali says that it was his prerogative 
and the commentary makes clear in case of any ambiguity to 
understand the correct sense. He opines that the correct 
comprehension arises from the commentary and thus simply 
because of ambiguity a text of an author does not become invalid. 
Thus the word siddha, he concludes, is synonymous with nitya? 
The observation of Patanjali is so subjective that no further discussion 
could be possible to prove either way. 

3. Ethical preoccupations 

The facts based on empirical data are combined with the 
ethical values and are never viewed separately. The propositions 
like 'good', 'right', 'proper', 'desirable', and 'meritorious' are 
related to ethical values. For instance in the above cited example, 
Patanjali supports Katyayana's choice of siddha (in the vdrttika: 
siddhe sabddrthasambandhe) in preference to its synonym nitya on 
the ground that the former is also significative of auspeciousness. 
Similarly Patanjali supports the use of the word vrddhi in the 
beginning of the first sutra vrddhirhdaic (Pan. 1.1.1) on the ground 
that the word is also suggestive of auspeciousness and religious 
merit. 5 

4. Reliance on intuition and imagination 

The fourth characteristic of the traditional methodology is 
that it relies on individual intuition and imagination than on 
patient observation of facts. This can also be illustrated from the 
Mahabhasya. Patanjali starts his commentary wiyh the pre-conception 
that Panini composed his text with great effort in a cool and calm 
atmosphere and hence there cannot be even one single superfluous 
syllable in his rules. 6 In another place he holds that the revered 
teachers do not withdraw or modify what they have already 
formulated and uttered. For example Katyayana reads two varttikas: 
bhave and proktddayas ca (13). Here bhave can be dispensed with as 
the same sense is obtainable from the second varttikw, for, the word 
ddi in proktadayah can also comprehend the sense of bhave. 7 

These methodological characteristics could also be found in 
other Sanskrit works too. Sayana, for instance, is very critical in 
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deciding the meanings of the various obsolete and obscure words 
by drawing references to the similar usages found in the Vedic 
passages of different schools, to the rules of Panini, to the comments 
of YSska and so on. At the same time he connects the Vedic 
mythology to the legends of the later period ignoring the historicity. 
Let us observe, for illustration, his commentary on RV. 1.114.6: 
idam pitre marutam ucyate vacah svadoh svadfyo rudrdya vardhanam 
'this praise, the sweetest of the sweet, and cause of increase (to the 
reciter), is addressed to Rudra, the father of the Maruts' (Wilson's 
Eng. tr.) Sayana explains the paternity of Rudra to the Maruts by 
quoting a legend related to Siva and PcIrvatT. 

And patemality of Rudra to the Maruts is narrated thus: On_ j 
upon a time Indra conquered the demons. Then Did, the 
mother of demons, being desirous of a son who is capable to 
kill Indra, got concepdon by penance through her husband. 
Having come to know of this incident, he (Indra) entered into 
her womb with thunderbolt in hand by taking a subtle body, 
and cut her foetus sevenfold. ‘He cut each piece again sevenfold. 
All these pieces of the foetus came out of her womb and cried. 
At that time Parvad and Siva, who were on a sportive walk, 
have seen them. Parvad told Mahesa thus: "If you have love 
for me, let these pieces of flesh be made by you as becoming 
sons separately". Then Mahesvara also, having made them as 
sons with equal configuration, equal age and equal decorations, 
gave to Gauri saying "Let these become your sons". Therefore 
in all the hymns addressed to the Maruts they are praised as 
sons of Rudra. 8 

Here it may be noted that this legend does not occur in any of 
the extant purdnas. The 46th chapter of the Vamanapurdna gives the 
legend of Maruts, but it does not refer to Siva and Parvad. The 
godheads of Siva and ParvatT are of late origin and not known 
during the Rgvedic period. Historically Sayana cannot be justified 
in this elaboration. 

Scientific Method 

The scientific method is evolved with certain assumptions 
and objectives like (1) existence of regularities in the natural 
phenomena and uniformities in social and political behaviour of 
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.he people, (2) variability by empirical tests of the evidences 
advanced in support of the hypothesis, (3) adaptability to fixed 
techniques for the interpretation of data, (4) systematization of the 
theory and facts collected by research, and (5) integration or the 
knowledge collected from different branches of learning. It is 
characterised by (i) non-imposition, (ii) treatment of felt problems, 
(iii) systematic doubt and verification, and (iv) universality. 

1. Non-imposition 

Scientific method presupposes that knowledge can become 
valid only when it could be subjected to empirical tests and proved 
by repeated observation. So the empirical experiences and non- 
factual concepts are never mixed up and in fact non-factual 
concepts are never taken up for consideration. There is no room 
for methodical ad hocism in the scientific method. 

2. Treatment of felt problems 

All such problems which could be observed by concrete 
human experience and put to verification alone are considered. 
Thus no fact that could be located is left unnoticed. Every detail of 
the given problem is collected and put to the test of authenticity. 
Nothing is taken for granted as axim. 

3. Systematic doubt and verification 

The investigation is based on systematic doubt regarding the 
nature of a given problem and every conclusion arrived at is 
subjected to consistent verification. Thus the distinction between 
'what is' and 'what ought to be' is kept apart. Similarly the ethical 
values like 'good' and 'bad' or dharma and adharma do not have any 
room in the scientific methodology. Thus the ethical preoccupations 
are totally ignored. 

4. Universality 

The scientific method adapts certain concrete techniques for 
acquiring and interpreting the data. Different individuals can 
investigate independently and arrive at the same conclusions. 
Thus the individual intuition and imagination do not have any role 
to play. The theory built on the scientific methods does not consist 
of speculation and introspection. The scientific method proceeds 
according to the five broad and distinct steps. They are: 
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1. Formulation of Hypothesis 

It means the formation of a tentative proposition whose 
validity is to be tested and determined. 

2. Defining concepts 

In order to limit the scope of the research project the concepts 
which are going to be dealt with are to be defined. By this the 
results of the research can be linked with existing body of knowledge. 

3. Establishing working definitions 

All the technical terms that are to occur in the investigation are 
to be defined precisely so that there shall not be any overlapping 
or omission. 

4. Collection and analysis of the data 

This is the main phase of research in which all the relevant 
data is meticulously collected by adapting appropriate methods. 
The results are also obtained in interpreting the data. 

5. Integration " 

Finally the results of the study have to be related to the existing 
knowledge. 

Here it may be noted that it does not mean that the scientific 
method is foolproof. Many short-comings are observed, particularly 
when applied to humanities. For example there are many abstract 
theories which can hardly be structured or analysed. The human 
behaviour is too elusive and the bias of the researcher like ambition, 
optimism, pessimism, cynicism, language, politics, caste and 
community may hinder the objectivity in the results of research. In 
spite of these short-comings, this is the only method that is 
available to us at present. 

Further the dichotomy of the traditional and scientific methods 
does not imply mutual contradiction. They represent indeed two 
successive stages of the development of research methodology. 
While the traditional methods do not separate the empirical 
subjects like economics, history, politics and sociology from the 
religion and philosophy, the scientific methods spring up from the 
divergence of the empirical sciences from non-factual subjects of 
philosophy. In other words, while the ancient Indians as well as 
the Greeks and Romans viewed every action of the human being 
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from the points of view of philosophy and religion, and wordly 
wisdom, the modem thinkers of the enlightenment age viewed 
them separately and developed independent branches of social 
sciences like economics, politics and sociology. The development 
of modem science and technology matched with industrial revolution 
during the same period (i.e., late 18th and early 19th centuries) in 
England came hand in glove with the evolution of the social 
sciences. 

The studies in Sanskrit during this period with the scientific 
methods created new dimensions in the cultural history not only 
of Indians but also of the Europeans. The development of the 
Comparative Philology, Modern Linguistics and Comparative 
Religions as independent branches of historical sciences is chiefly 
due to the insights produced by the Sanskrit studies. Sanskrit still 
continues to be a store-house of many ideas which are relevant not 
only to the Indians but also to the whole humanity. The success 
depends indeed upon the techniques employed and rigorous tests 
carried out for verification. 


NOTES 

1 ayam larhiyadrcchasabdo ‘parihdryah. Iphidah Iphiddah.eso pirphidah rphiddasca ^ 
ka'ham ? artipravrttiscaivahilokelaksyalephidaphidddvaunadikaupratyayau. trayi 
casabdanampravrtliij.jalisabdagunasabdah kriyaslibdajli.nasantiyadrcchas'abdaji. 
anyatha krtva prayojanam uktam anyatha krtva pariharah. santiyadrcchasabda iti 
krtva prayojanam uktam na santiti pariharah, MB.1.1.1, Pratyahara-sutra 2, p. 20. 
(Kielhorn edn.). 

Here while Katyayana holds that the words Iphida and Iphidda are verbal 
derivatives from the root r, Patanjali holds that they are not verbal derivatives 
but are arbitrarily formed at the will of the speakers. 

2. naisa dosah. paksantarair api parihara bhavanti, ibid. 

3. atha siddhasabdasya kah padRrlhah ? nityaparyayavaci siddhasabdah. katham 
jnayate ? yat kutasthesv avicalisu bhavesu variate, tad yalha. siddha dyauh siddha 
prthivisiddhamakasam iti. nanu ca bhoh karyesvapi vartate. ladyalha. siddhaodanah 
siddhah supah siddha yavdgur iti. ydvala karyesvapi vartate tatra kulaelasmm mtya 
paryayavacino grahariam na punah karye yah siddhasabda iti.... athava vyakhyanalo 
visesapratipattir nahi s'amdehad alaksanam iti nilya paryayavacino grahanam Hi 
vydkhyasyamah. ..ayam'khalv api nilya sadbo navasyam kutajthesv avicalisu 
bhavesu vartate. kim \tarhi ? abhiksnye ‘pi vartate. lad yalha. jiityaprahasito 
nityaj'alpila iti. yavat'abhlksifye ‘pi vartate tatrapy anenaivarthah syad vyakhyanalo 
visesapratipattir na hi samdehad alaksanam iti, ibid. pp. 6-7. 
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4. kim^punar etem varnyena kim na mahala kanthena nityasabda evopatto yasminn 
upadiyamane ‘samdehah syal. mangalartham. mahgalika hcaryo mahatah 
'sastraughasya mangalartham siddhasabdam aditah prayuhkte mangaladmi hi 
sastrani pralhanle vTrapurusakani ca bhavantyayusmatpurusakani cadhyelaras ca 
siddhartha yatha syur iff, ibid. 

5. The normal practice is to give the named before the name as in adeh gunah (Pan. 
1.1.2), wherein a, e, o are the named and gum is the name. The deviation in 
vrddhirhdaic is supported on religious grounds. Cf. 

katham vrddhir ddaij iti ? etad ekam acaryasya mangalartham mrsyatam. mahgalika 
hcmryo mahatahsastraughasya mangalartham vrddhisabdam aditah prayuhkte. 
mangaladmi hi sastrani prathante vTrapurusakkni ca bhavantyayusmatpurusakani 
cadheytaras ca vrddhiyukta yatha syur iti saroalraiva hi vyhkarane purvoccarita 
samfna. aden gunah iti yathS, MB. 1.1.1. p. 40. 

6. pramanabhuta hcaryo darbhapavitrapanih sucav avakase prahmukha upavisya 
mahata yatnena sutram pranayati sma. tatrasakyam varnendpy amrthakem 
bhavitum kim pumr iyata sutrena, MB. ibid. p. 39. 

7. Here Pa tanja li is discussing whether the grammatical rules or words constitute 
vyakaram. To hold tha t vyakaram stands for rules Ka tyayana builds up in ternal 
evidence from theAstadhyayntseli by quoting twosutrasof Panini: talra bhavah 
(4.3.53) and lena proktam (4.3.101). The varttika: bhave isread keeping in view the 
rule 4.3.53 and proktadayas'ca taddhkah the rule 4.3.101. The sense of both the 
varttikas could be expressed by one varttika: proktadayas ca taddhi: self. But 
Katyayana did not do so, because he read the first varttika when t ■ ule 4.3.53 
came to his mind. Now flashed on his mind the rule 4.3.101 and immediately 
read the other varttika. Cf. 

kim artham idam ubhayam ucyate ‘bhave’ 'proktadyayas'ca taddhita’ iti, m 
‘proktadayas ca taddhita' ity eva bhave ’pi taddhitas coditah syal. purastad idam 
acaryena drstam bhave taddhita iti tat palhitam. lata uttarakalam idam drstam 
proktadayas ca taddhita iti tad _ api pathitam. m cedanvm acaryah sutrani krtva 
nivartayanti, MB. 1.1.1 PaspascT, p. 12.lt may also be noted that even if some 
irregularities are observed no one would dare following the traditional 
methodology to suggest any change in the texts of the ancient authors. 

8. rudrasya ca marutam pitrtvam evam akhyayate, purdkadacid indro asurari'jigdya. 
tadamm ditir asuramatendrahananasamartham putram kdmayamand tapasabhartuh 
sakasad garbham lebhe. imam vrttantam avagacchann indro vajrahastah san 
suksmarUpobhutva lasyaudaram pravisya tarn garbham saptadhabibheda. punarapy 
ekaikam saptakhandam akarol. te sarve garbhaikadesa yoner nirgatyarudan. etasminn 
avasare lilartham gacchantau parvatTparamesvarav iman dadrsatuh. mahesam prati 
parvaty evam aw cat. ime mamsakhandd yatha pratyekam putrah sampadyantam 
evam tvaya karyam mayi cel prltir astiti. sa ca mahesvaras tan samanarupan 
samanavayasah samanalahkdran putran krtva gauryai pradadau taveme putrah 
santv iti. atah sarvesu marutesu suktesu maruto rudraputra iti stuyate, Sayana's 
commentary on RV. 1.114.6." 




Chapter 3 


HISTORICAL METHOD 


The word history is from the Greek word historia which 
originally meant a learning by inquiry, research, exploration or 
information. Later it took on the connotative sense of the results of 
research, a verbal or written account. Now it is used in English in 
different shades of meaning lik§ (1) a narrative of incidents which 
may be either true or imaginary, (2) a written record consisting of 
narratives arranged in order of time relating to the past events of 
a country, people, individual, etc., (3) the accounts given of that 
past based on certain modes of investigation, and (4) the branch of 
knowledge dealing with past events. We are here concerned 
mainly with the history used in the second and third senses. The 
difference between the second and the third senses is very significant; 
while the intuitive tendencies are more in the second, critical 
approach is aimed at in the third. Several techniques of investigation 
were developed for the study and description of tire past happenings. 
The discipline is called historical methodology or historiography. 

Aim of the historical method 

The historical method is evolved to know the past as much as 
we can of the people or the nations, as accurately and precisely as 
possible we can. This historical knowledge provides a connected, 
coherent and intelligible form of knowledge about the past by 
which the social structure in its entirety can be explained. Further 
one will be able to recapture the mentality and atmosphere of even 
remote times. This method further aims at to link the present 
closely with the past. Thus one has to explore the past with only 
present in mind. Then the inquiry is for the benefit of the present. 
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is 

for the development of several sociopolitical institutions like 
parliament, the growth of religious tolerance, etc. 

Requisites of a researcher 

It requires great imaginative effort to understand the thinking 
and behaviour of men of remote past, for the changes and their 
consequences occurred through centuries are to be properly analysed. 
The researcher should be able to distinguish between legends 
about 'what happened' and 'what really happened'. In the same 
way the traditional beliefs and superstitions are to be kept away, 
because the historical method demands fundamental changes in 
interpretation and understanding. Similarly providence, the hand 
of God, divine purpose and so on do not find place in the 
investigation. Bias is a natural enemy for correct perspective. 
Nationalism and patriotism which are brought in a person by his 
social environment and upbringing effect the attitude of the 
researcher leading to intellectual distortion. Free thinking is an 
essential requisite for the researcher. Similarly no attempt should 
be made to moralize the account. He must be able to have a 
continued intellectual questioning. He must also be ready to 
challenge even the best established convention if he has adequate 
facts to support his stand. Thus the aim of the researcher is (1) 
to eliminate the haphazard and slipshod form of historical learning, 
(2) to destroy inaccuracy and error, and (3) to formulate accurate 
accounts on the basis of proven and verifiable facts. To achieve 
these ends the researcher has to follow certain procedures. 

Procedures of the historical methodology 

The formulation of a theme and working hypothesis is the frist 
task of the researcher, on the basis of which he collects all the 
probable facts in the light of existing knowledge. The researcher 
has to go on searching for further sources of information in order 
to supplement what he had already. By this he will be able to fill in 
gaps or to verify the validity of those suppositions already arrived 
at. The hypothesis may have to be modified or restated or abandoned 
in favour of another on the basis of the interpretation and explanation 
of facts. Interpretation of facts means arranging them into a 


>r example the utility of the historical understanding of the past 
incalculable in wars and dangers. Similarly it is needed to plan 
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narrative, emphasizing sequence in time. It gives us a straight 
political, constitutional, diplomatic and cultural history. Explanation 
of facts means identification of the relation of cause and effect of 
the consequences. It supplies interconnection with other 
contemporary happenings to know how a situation arose. 

Fact is anything that exists or has happened. The fact must be 
distinguished from the truth. Truth is a statement or proposition 
concluded on the basis of facts. The truth may be objective or 
probable. The objective truth is that which is concluded on 
corroborative facts. A probable truth is that which is surmised or 
inferred without corroborative facts. The facts again do not speak 
themselves. They speak only when right questions are asked. The 
skill of the researcher in arranging the incoherent pieces of facts 
decides the outcome of the investigation. 

The historical truth is always liable for change depending 
upon the facts that are brought for consideration. Therefore the 
researcher has to strive hard to collect all facts, whatsoever trivial 
they may be, which can be used as evidences. The sources of facts 
are literary compositions, diplomatic and donative inscriptions 
engraved on stone or copper plates or written on palm-leaf and 
paper. The researcher must be able to use his commonsense to 
determine who produced a document, when and why he produced 
it, what has been its fate since it was produced and the mutual 
relationship of the documents. This investigation is essential because 
the facts that are collected may be real or fictitious by forgeries. So 
the researcher has to use his discrimination to identify the genuine 
records and discard all those which are spurious and doubtlul. 
Therefore not being led away by the face value of the document, it 
is to be decided whether a given document deserves to be used as 
a source. He must consider the most that can be said for and 
against any hypothesis and relative weight of evidence on either 
side before drawing conclusions of the truth. 

The history of any social institu tion is concerned wi th change. 
The researcher has to analyse situations and explore their sequence 
and causes for the change of one into the other. He must find out 
every thing that could be responsible for the change by examining 
every thing that could be identified. Therefore, in view of the 
complexity of human behaviour, it is always advisable to take up 
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specialized studies relating to a particular period, or particular 
sources or topics. 


Illustration 

Let us illustrate with one problem, which still remains fully 
unsolved, regarding the origin of the founders of the Vijayanagara 
empire and the capital Vijayanagara or Vidyanagara. There are 
two groups of scholars holding different views regarding their 
origin. While some scholars like R. Sewell 1 , K.A. Neelakanta 
Sastri, 2 N. Venkataramanayya, 3 V.A. Smith, 4 and A.K. Warder 5 
hold that Harihara and Bukka were of Telugu origin and founded 
the capital and the empire in A.D. 1336, others like H.Heras, 6 B.A. 
Salatore, 7 S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 8 Vasundhara Filliozat, 9 and 
Hermann Kulke 10 hold that they were of Karnataka origin and the 
kingdom was in continuation of the Hoysaia dynasty. Both the 
theories were developed on the basis of certain facts collected 
from literary and epigraphica,] evidences, which are mutually 
denounced by the rival groups. 

Some of the points held by the theorists of Andhra origin are 
as follows: 

1. There are inscriptions which date the foundation of 
Vijayanagara in the years A.D. 1336." There are also some copper 
plates which refer to the capital as Vidyanagara. There is one 
autobiography known as Vidyaranyakdlajmna composed by 
Vidyaranya himself, which describes the events synchronising 
with those mentioned in the inscriptions. There is also another 
literary work Vidyaranyavrttanta, which gives the biography of 
Vidyaranya. 

2. On the basis of the above evidences it is held that Harihara 
and Bukka served at Warangal in the court of Prataparudra and 
fled to Kampili when Warangal was conquered by the future Delhi 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq in 1323. When Kampili also fell in 
1327 in the hands of the soldiers of the Delhi Sultan Muhammad 
Tughluq, they were taken as prisoners of war to Delhi, where they 
were converted to Islam. They were sent back to Kampili by the 
Delhi Sultan to rule over the area on his behalf. 
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3. Returning to Kampili they took the lead of the spiritual 
leader Vidyaranya, under whose guidance they reverted to 
Hinduism, proclaimed independence and founded a new city. 
Vidyaranya had a pivotal role in the foundation of Vijayanagara. 
The city was also named Vidyanagara commemorating the role of 
Vidyaranya in the establishment of the kingdom. 

4. Harihara celebrated his coronation in Hindu style on 18th 
April 1336. Now the brothers overran and annexed the neighbouring 
kingdom of Hoysalas. They took over the whole territory after the 
death of the Hoysala king Ballala III. 

5. To commemora te their success over the Hoysala s, Harihara, 
Bukka and other members of the Sangama family met at Sringeri 
and celebrated a 'victory festival' vijayotsava. This vijayotsava took 
place in the year 1346, the same year in which Ballala IV died. 

Some of the points held by the exponents of the theory of 
Karnataka origin are as follows: 

1. The evidences shown for Andhra origin are inadequate. The 
inscriptions mentioning thedateoi Vijayanagara and Vidyanagara 
for Vijayanagara are spurious. They were fabricated at Sringeri in 
the_16t_h century under its mahant and jagadguru Ramacandra 
Bharatf (1508-1560). The traditional accounts are not reliable and 
they do not date back to the 14th century. The so called autobiography 
Vidyaranyakdlajnana is not older than A.D. 1580. Thus the history 

is to be builton the basisofotherinscriptionsand literary evidences 

only. 

2. Harihara and Bukka were of indigenous origin and former 
feudatory chiefs of the last Hoysala kings Ballala III and Ballala IV. 
They were in charge of defending the northern frontiers. Thus 
there is no truth in the conversion to Islam and reversion to 
Hinduism of Harihara and Bukka. 

3. Vidyaranya had no role to play during the early years of the 
s ^ ru §§^ e of Harihara and Bukka for dominance over the south. 
Even if there were any influence of Vidyaranya, it was very 
insignificant. The city Vijayanagara was already in existence. It 
wasfounded by Ballala III and known variously as Hosapattana, 
Virupaksapattana and Vijayavirupaksapura. It came to be known 
by the present name Vijayanagara since A.D. 1357. 
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4. Harihara was not coronated in 1336, as the inscription 
which mentions this date is spurious. Harihara held the typical 
title of mahdmandalesvara 'Great Tributary Lord' and thus maintained 
his loyalty to his former sovereign of the Hoysala dynasty. It was 
Bukka who bore the title maharajadh i raja -pa ram esva ra 'the Chief 
king of the great kings; the Most Excellent Lord' in 1468. Harihara 
and Bukka, did not, indeed, overrun the Hoysala dynasty. They 
maintained cordial relationship with them. When the sovereignty 
of the Hoysala family became weak because of other political 
reasons they took opportunity to establish a kingdom of their own. 
They had all support and encouragement from the Hoysala family. 


5. The vijayotsava was held at Sringeri in 1346 by the members 
of the Sangama family in order to solemnize the authority of 
Harihara and Bukka to carry on the work of the Hoysalas and to 
defend the Hindus on the South. Thus Kikkayitai, the dowager 
queen of the late Ballala III participated in this function and also 
donated land to the sage Bharatitirtha of Sringeri. The Vijayanagara 
kingdom was officially founded in A.D. 1347. 

4 

The exponents of both the theories have no difference of 
opinion regarding the development of the Vijayanagara kingdom 
after A.D. 1347. Regarding the historical situation between A.D. 
1336 and 1346 no precise conclusion could be arrived at so far. 
Further researches are being conducted and books are also being 
published advocating either of the theories. For example while a 
book entitled Vijayamgara-City and Empire-New Currents of Research 
edited by Anna Libera Dallapiccola was published in 1985 in 
favour of the Karnataka theory, M. Kripacharyulu published in 
1986 a monograph Sayana and Mddhava-Vidyaranya in support of 
the Andhra origin. 


The above illustration shows how the issues get complicated 
for want of precise and definite evidences on the one hand, and 
how difficult it would be on the other to decide the authenticity of 
any evidence even if collected. But a genuine researcher has to 
proceed without any prejudice in his pursuit of search for truth on 
the basis of facts. 
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Chapter 4 


PHILOLOGICAL METHOD 

In tracing the history of ancient Indian culture consisting of 
ecologic, material, social, political, religious and philosophical 
phenomena, we have to make use of all possible evidences by 
applying various methods of research. The archaeological, 
epigraphical and other physical evidences shall not always be 
available for logical conclusions regarding the remote past. In such 
cases the language is the most efficient means for understanding 
the ancient culture. It is because the language has many more 
functions than communicating the reflections of one to the other 
and reporting experiences. It defines, analyses and categorises the 
experience. It directs the perceptual and other faculties of its 
speakers. Thus the understanding of a text "involves not merely 
an understanding of the single words in their average significance, 
but a full comprehension of the whole life of the community as it 
is mirrored in the words, or as it is suggested by their overtones". 1 

Thus our knowledge and insight in the ancient Indian culture 
largely depends on the correct understanding of a considerable 
number of words, phrases and sentences of the Vedic as well as the 
classical literature. But we observe the opinions of the traditional 
as well as the modem interpreters differ widely on the exact sense 
of several words, etc. The divergence in the interpretation may be 
because of several reasons like (1) the distance in time, space and 
cultural environment between the ancient Indians and modern 
specialists, (2) the incompleteness of our sources, (3) the 
reinterpretations suggested by the traditional views, and (4) the 
prejudices and limitations of modem scholarship itself. The modem 
scholarship is guided (a) by the tenets of contemporaneous 
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philosophy, (b) by the religious conviction, and also (c) by the 
political systems of the countries. These difficulties can be overcome 
by a perfect method of studying the languages and the philological 
method is suggested here as the most suitable aid. 

The term philology means 'science of language' and thus the 
philological method is one based on linguistics. This method was 
evolved by Europeans and, indeed, it was an outcome of their 
discovery of Sanskrit. When the nature of the Sanskrit language 
and its literature were announced to the Europeans by Sir William 
Jones in 1786 it aroused their enthusiasm particularly of the 
Germans. The first thesis of the 25 year old young Indologist Franz 
Bopp published in 1816, entitled: Ueber das Conjugationssystem der 
Sanskritsprache, in Vergleichung mit jenem der griechischen, lateinischen, 
persischen and germanischenSprache... (On the conjugation system of 
Sanskrit language in comparison with that of the Greek, Latin, 
Persian and German languages...), laid founda lion for the study of 
the Sanskrit language by the philological method and also for a 
new branch of linguistics called Comparative Philology. When 
once the vast Sanskrit literature wasmade known to the Europeans 
they realized the full value in restoring the whole literature by 
making cultural studies and critical editions. In 1852 August 
Schleicher formulated the programme of the philological method 
in full details and attempted to carry it out. This, method was 
aimed at for the reconstruction of prehistoric linguistic data which 
is of greatest help to prehistoric ethnological reconstruction. 

The most essential part of linguistics which is of any consequence 
is the semantics. The philologists and the historians have to 
discuss connections between different connotations of the same 
terms. The meanings of the words change from time to time and 
the researcher must be able to trace the stages of the development 
of the meanings. We can illustrate with an oft-quoted example 
indrasatru in the benedictive sentence indrasatrur ( bhava) varddhasva} 
As the legend goes, when Vrtra performed a sacrifice in order to 
gain spiritual power to kill Indra at the conclusion of the sacrifice 
a benediction in the form of indrasatrur (bhava) vardhasva parallel to 
raja bhava yuddhyasva is to be formulated by the priests. The word 
satru in indrasatru is denotative of its derivative sense, namely 
slayer (sdtayita or samayita). It is not used in the connotative sense 
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of enemy. The compound should be a tatpurusa with acute accent 
(udatta ) on the last syllable of satru meaning that Vrtra shall be the 
slayer of Indra ( indrasya satayitd). But it was pronounced with 
acute accent on the first syllable in indra and thus the compound 
becomes a bahuvrihi meaning 'having Indra as slayer'. Thus by the 
fault of accent Vrtra becomes all powerful, but has Indra as his 
killer. The bahuvrihi compound indrasatru with satru in its derivative 
sense is found used in the Rgveda, 1.32.6 and 7. The connotative 
sense of enemy is a later development. If one fails to understand 
this historial development of meaning the spirit of the passage 
would be misunderstood. 

The meanings of the words are judged (1) by the influence of 
historical, social or purely linguistic factors, (2) by determining the 
role played by connotations and predominant semantic nuclei, (3) 
by emotion on the part of the speaker and misunderstanding on 
the part of the hearer, and (4) by studying the importance of the 
contexts and situations in which a word or a word group is with 
a certain regularity used. 3 The phonological, morphological and 
syntactic considerations help in making connections among cognate 
words and in determining the semantic nuclei. 

The European Sanskritists, t..c Germans in particular, have 
evolved certain procedural details to be observed for determining 
the meanings of various words. They aimed at drawing connections 
between different connotations of the same terms and discovering 
the original or initial sense of a term of literary, religious or 
economic import. For achieving best results one must try to know 
the initial sense of a name or word. This initial sense shall be the 
characteristic element around which several other senses have 
developed during the history of language. The researcher has to 
draw evolu tionistic construction and arrange the senses of ancient 
terms in such a way that a definite historical development may be 
read off from the very arrangement. But the great difficulty is that 
the initial sense is in so many instances not known. 

Paul Thieme gives in brief how the initial sense of a word can 
be arrived at by the philological method. 4 He says that we must 
find out formal features of words and those traits of usage which 
are common to all the contexts in which it appears. 5 Then we must 
hazard a conjecture as to what might be likely "initial meaning" 
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The correctness of that conjecture must be established experimentally: 
if the 'central idea' hypothetically adapted is recognizable where 
the word meaning this notion occurs, our conjecture will be right. 
The risk of erring is possible in the cases of words of infrequent 
usage. He maintains that it is not difficult to find a vague term 
fitting in with our views of the contents of the ancient texts. The 
etymological sense built up by etymology 6 shall be taken for help 
to search for the initial sense or fundamental meaning. The 
etymological sense again in its turn is built up by comparing the 
cognate words of the family of languages. The etymologically 
cognate words offer reliable starting points for establishing' initial 
senses'. It may be noted that all the philological inquiries are 
centred round the etymological sense built by comparative philology. 
Rudolf Roth, the founder of the Vedic Philology, introduced the 
philological method for the interpretation of the difficult parts of 
the Rgveda. He took the internal evidence "by the minute comparison 
of all words parallel in form and matter, while taking into 
consideration context, grammar and etymology, without ignoring 
either the help supplied by the historical study of the Vedic 
language in its connection with Sanskrit, or the outside evidence 
derived from the Avesta and from Comparative Philology". 7 In 
the application of his method Roth attached too much weight to 
etymological considerations. This method was followed by many 
other scholars like A. Bezzenberger, H. Oldenburg, H. Lueders 
and P. Thieme. Max Mueller has shown the way how this method 
can be used for the reconstruction of the corrupt readings in 
making critical editions. 8 Several unsolved links in the history of 
ancient Indian culture were conjuctured by this method. A good 
number of writings have also come with material, sociological, 
political and economic themes. For example on purely linguistic 
grounds Wilhelm Rau holds that the donkey and mule were 
introduced to India from ancient Middle East. 9 P.K. Gode has 
made many contributions towards the material culture of ancient 
India exclusively on the basis of the literary evidences. His papers 
on perfumes and cosmetics, rose-water, hair-dyes, tambula and 
beaks, nut-crakers, carnka (gram), aindana (sandal), almond (baddm), 
tea, tobacco, etc. 10 are not only of great interest but also best 
models for further research. For example Gode has shown that the 
hair-dyes were in vogue since c. A.D. 200 on the basis of a work 
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called Navanitaka, and curna (lime) and catechu ( khadira ), the 
essential ingredients of tambula, from c.A.D. 100. He traced the 
history of almond ( badam) from c. A.D. 100 and of tobacco from 
A.D. 1500. He has produced convincing evidences to show that the 
art of grafting plants was in practice in India since c. 500 B.C. 

The philological method is indeed of great help in restoring 
the readings of several inscriptions which are defective because of 
various reasons like the defacement and defects resulted by scribal 
and textual errors. Many names referring to places as well as 
individuals are subjected to philological inquiry. For example T.V. 
Mahalingam gives in his book Early South Indian Palaeography (p. 
186) one philological inquiry: 

K.G. Sesha Aiyar isinclined toidentify on philological grounds 
the Atiyamans of the Sangam age with the Satiyaputra of 
Asoka inscriptions. He says: “ the initial a(in Atiyaman) 
becomes ha, which again becomes sa in Prakrit; and man is an 
abbreviation for magan whiclY'meansp«fra;and thus Atiyaman 
becomes Satiyaputra on the analogy of Ceraman equals 
Keralaputra.... The identification here suggested of Atiyaman 
with Satiyaputra satisfactorily accounts for the presence of the 
particle i in the name appearing in Asoka'sedict". Considering 
also the political set up of the Tamil country during the period 
the suggestion of Sesha Aiyar seems to be acceptable. 

Even though the pholological method is much accepted and 
adapted method, it was subjected to severe criticism and the 
conclusions drawn on the basis of this method were put to 
reexamination. Jan Gonda points out that it was due to over 
emphasis laid on etymologies. He observes that the etymologies in 
the field of comparative Indo-European linguistics are hypothetical 
in nature and thus the explanations of words are only possibilities. 
Thus there are many words which are explained formally and 
semantically as deriving from two or more roots in the same 
language or in cognate languages. Just as Yaska gives more than 
one root for the etymology of a word, the name of god Visnu is 
interpreted by modern philologists diversely as "lord of the 
spacious upland plains" (vi-snu, cf.sanu surface, table land ) or as 
"the active one” (vi or vT'to hasten, to be active', or vis to be 
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°P i , nesthat the etymologically initial sense is not 
ecessarily identical with the mam central sense occurring at a 
given-period or in a definite body of literature. 

Gonda suggests that these defects in the philological method 

The^ 1 ^ rG f ,fied . by makin § certain changes in the procedures: (1) 
The etymology should be resorted to as a means of penetrating 
through a hypothesis into the prehistory of the words and into 
their connections with their relatives, if there are any in the 
cognate languages. (2) Etymology should not be an argument! 

nh!ioi eSS a . startin8 P° int ' m discussing those text places from a 
p ological point of view. (3) If there is no evidence in favour of a 
e mite etymology, a philological examination may be done from 
the points of view of morphology, syntax, etc. (4) In investigating 
e significance of Vedic terms relating to conceptions of the 
world attention should be directed also to the etymologically 
re ated terms in the other Indo-European languages in order to 
etect, as far as possible, which elements in the ideas under 
discussion were inherited and which were new and proper to the 
ancient Indians^' (5) The meanings of the words should not be 
etermmed on the traditional theory of semantic change. Itshould 
be examined with the help of modern structural semantics. 12 
Reflecting his theory Gonda has examined several words like 
brahman , vrata, ayatana, amhas, adhvara and adhvaryu. 

It is important to note that the critical scholar has to make use 

nhiloloXT^ 6 ^ 1 ? at A T ° Pen by applyin 8 the historical, and 
philological methods. A thorough cross checking of the validity of 

hedata^necessaiy.PurthertheEanskritistsbouJdneverentertain 

the idea that the traditional methods known from the commentaries 
of Indian wntersareof no value. Indeed in many instances they are 
the starting points to give clues for further scientific investigation 
For example, but for the commentaries of Sayana on the Vedic 
texts, no one would have been able to get even a vague idea of the 
purport of the Vedic literature. 13 Not only the traditional 
commentaries but also many other valuable aids like the 
henomenology of Religion, Comparative Religion and Mythology 14 
Ethnology, Comparative Social Anthropology, and Comparative 
Indo-Iraman linguistics are to be exploited to the best advantage, 
ese sciences may offer general notions and help us in understanding 
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the social factors which have played a part in the formation of the 
ancient Indian culture. 

NOTES 

1. H. Hoijer, in: Language in Culture, p. 92, quoted by Jan Gonda, Selected Studies, 
vol. 2, p. 9. 

2. duslah sabdah svarato varnato va 
mithyaprayukto na tarn artham 'aha / 
sa vdgvajro yajamanam hinasti 

yathendrasatruh svarato ‘paradhat // MaKabhasya, 1.1.1., p. 2 (Kielhorn edn.) 

The word becomes corrupt by accent or phoneme and wrong use. Thus it does 
not convey the intended sense. It becomes a speech-thunder-bolt and kills the 
sacrificer as the word mdrasatru (killed thesacrificer) by the fault of accent. See 
also Nirukta, 2.6.19. 

3. J. Gonda, op.cit., p. 2. 

4. Paul Thieme, 'Puja' pp. 1-16, and the review of Renou’s Etudes vediques et 
paniniennes, I. pp. 51 ff., J. Gonda, op.cit., p. 15ff. 

5. For example see the article 'The word vfp in the Rgveda' of S. A. Upadhyaya in 
Bharatiya Vidya, 27,1-4, pp. 109-114. 

6. The technical term etymology is used here in the traditional sense: "the tracing 
of a word back to its original form and meaning by the methods of comparative 
linguistics", Jan Gonda, op.cit., p. 17. 

7. A.A. Macdonell, Vedic Reader, Introduction, p. 30. 

8. "... in the present state of philological, historical and philosophical research, no 
literary work was of greater importance and interest to the philologer, the 
historian and philosopher, than the Veda, the oldest literary monument of the 
Indo-European world. .. A complete apparatus criticus having been brought 
together in this manner, it became possible to commence a philological study 
of the Rig-veda and to prepare upon a safe basis a critical edition of both its text 
and commentary", Max Mueller's 'Preface to the first volume of the first 
edition', the Rig-Veda-Samhil'd, p. 1. 

9. Wilhelm Rau, 'A note on the donkey and the mule in early Vedic literature', 
Adyar Library Bulletin, 44-45,1980-81, pp. 179 ff. 

10. P.K. Gode, Studies in Indian Literary History, vol. 1, pp. 297-308; 322-324, 347- 
443; Studies in Indian Cultural History, vol. 1. pp. 3-8; 43-52; 53-56; 88-93; 94-100; 
101-112; 113-168; 171-180; 218-239; 314-346; 357-364; 370-373; 410-438. 

11. J. Gonda, op.cit. p. 53. 

12. According to the structural semantics, instead of viewing the words as 
independent units conveying specific senses, they are viewed as forming into 
coherent, coexistent word groups, forming so called semantic fields. The 
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meanings of the vocabulary were held grouping themselves so as to constitute 
wholes. The meanings in a whole are to a certain extent organised and main tain 
mutual relations to each other as well as to the whole. The idea of "meaning" 
has moreover been modified and held on similarities to that of the 
grammarian-philosophers like Bhartrhari. The'word'does not mean "things". 
'Meaning' is a reciprocal relation between name and sense, which enables 
them to call up one another. The meanings are grouped into fields in some way 
or other, morphologically, notionally, etc. The vocabulary is also organized 
into fields in which different elements define and delimit each other without 
overlapping, like the pieces of a mosaic. The fields themselves are seen as 
fitting together in the same way, so that the whole vocabulary constitutes an 
articulated whole, without gaps and without overlappings. See: M. 
Srimannarayana Murti, An Introduction to Sanskrit Linguistics, pp. 307-309; J. 
Gonda, op.dt. pp. 8ff. 

13. Max Mueller observes: "But it has been a still greater pleasure to me, while 
engaged for so many years in preparing a critical edition, not only of the text 
of the Rigveda, but also of its commentary by Sayanacarya, to observe how the 
conviction seems to be growing more and more general, that without this 
commentary an accurate and scholarlike knowledge of the Veda could never 
have been obtained ", 'Preface to the third volumeof the first edition', Rig-Veda- 
Samhita, p. 42. 

1 Paul Thieme, 'Mithra in the Avesta' in Acta Iranica, vol. 4: Etudes Mithriacjues, 
Leiden, E.J. Brill, 1978, pp. 501-510 is an interesting article giving the 
characteristics of Mitra in Avesta. 




Chapter 5 


RESEARCH DESIGN 

The historical and philological methods discussed in the 
foregoing chapters are rela ted to the patterns of research, while the 
research designs are related to the different techniques which 
could be applied in any of the two methods. Thus 'research design' 
signifies the selection of appropriate techniques to solve the identified 
problem under investigation. There are four types of designs 
which are commonly spoken of in research methodology, namely 
descriptive, diagnostic, experimental and exploratory. 

Descriptive Design 

A descriptive design is a type of research in which the 
characteristics of a given thing are described historically on the 
basis of the collected data. Thus this design is best suited to throw 
light on the characteristics of events, situations, groups, communities 
and people in the evolution of a society, different authors or 
concepts in different subfields. Though the emphasis is on the 
description of the characteristics, the study can be made more 
useful and informative by collecting the data with a definite 
purpose on the basis of a preplanned design. There are two 
methods in the application of this design, namely 'case method 
and 'statistical method'. 

In the case method a small number of situations are studied 
intensively. The conclusions are drawn from the comparisons of 
differences and similarities. The investigations made by the 
philological method in Comparative Linguistics are examples of 
this case study method. For instance, the Proto-Indo-European 
forms are reconstructed on the basis of phonological, morphological 
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f ammadCal corres P ond ences in the chosen basic vocabulary 
of different languages within the Indo-European family, comprising 
pronouns, names of kinship, words expressing primary actions 
domestic animals, divisions of time, etc. Here the researcher does 
not search for the correspondences for each and every word in the 
anguage, but selects only those few words which are considered 
to be of invariable occurrence in each and every language irrespective 
of differences in the degrees of civilization and material advancement. 

The statistical method involves the study of a few factors in 
large number of cases. The study of averages, percentages and 
more sophisticated procedures are adapted. This method is well 
used in social sciences like Economics, Commerce and Business 
Mcimgement. This method is not yet fully exploited in Sanskrit 
studies. We find its operation in the reconstruction of the original 
manuscripts or at least to isolate corruptions from the group of 
manuscripts of a work. An attempt has been made by Asko 
Parpola to adapt the statistical method in the decipherment of the 
ndus Valley script. This shall be of immense use in the study of 
stylistics and sociological changes; for, the records themselves are 
not sufficient. In fact it needs logic to interpret the distribution of 
samples. The topics like 'nature in Sanskrit literature', 'position 
and status of women in theBrahmanas', 'style of Bana', 'origin and 
growth of Sandesakavyas', etc., can be studied by applying the 
descriptive design. 7 : b 

Diagnostic Design 

Diagnosis' means scientific discrimination. For example a 
doctor diagnoses the cause of a disease on the basis of the symptoms 
found on the body and narrated by the patient. In the same way the 
researcher tries to find out the causes for various social situations 
and institutions on the basis of the classification and cross 
c assification of the data. Thus the diagnostic design is suited to 
track down the cause on the basis of the principle of cause and 
effect analysis (karyakaranabhava), in contrast to the descriptive 
method in which the cause and effect relationship is not applied, 
or example, while the 'study of upamalamkara in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvanisa is of a descriptive design, the 'history and classification 
of upamalamkara in Indian poetics' comes under the diagnostic 
design. Similarly such topics like 'Vedic geography', 'falling of the 
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status of women in the period of the sutra literature', 'rise and fall 
of the Buddhism in India', and 'the decline of sacrifices in the 
Medieval Andhradesa' can be studied with profit by applying the 
diagnostic design. 

Experimental Design 

It refers to that research process in which the conclusions are 
drawn on the basis of testing the data practically. Like the diagnostic 
design, this is also aimed at to track down the cause on the 
principle of the cause and effect analysis. Both the designs are in 
fact aimed at to understand a phenomenon, but the only di fference 
is that in the diagnostic design the facts are historical and drawn 
from literature, while in the experimental design the facts are 
directly observed. The experimental design in humanities is more 
difficult than in the natural sciences. The samples with which the 
natural scientist deals are tangible facts and the error, if any, shall 
be because of the researcher. In humanities, on the other hand, the 
samples are rather conditioned by psychological and social factors 
and thus the defects in samples alsp, contribute to the error in the 
research by the experimental design. 

For example in Acoustic Phonetics the various sounds used by 
different speech communities are studied with the help of the 
scientific equipment like the spectrogramm. But the subjects of 
research, namely the speakers, exhibit various variations because 
of psychological, physiological and sociological reasons. Therefore 
for a definite success the researcher has to take all precautions to 
avoid subjective influences in judgements. The differences in the 
pronunciations of the Vedic texts in different parts of India, or the 
influence of vernaculars in the pronunciation of Sanskrit can be 
studied according to the experimental design. Further the new 
branches in Linguistics like Experimetal Phonetics, Computation 
Linguistics and Applied Linguistics are productive in adapting 
the experimental design. 

Exploratory Design 

It is employed to study a phenomenon or to achieve a new 
insight into i t. The main emphasis is on discovery of new ideas and 
hus the phenomena are studied to formulate new problems or to 
develop new hypotheses. Hence it is called exploratory and also 
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formula tive design and it is at the same time simple because the 
requirement is just to collect facts and figures. Some times, after a 
long search it may happen that the researcher does not find any 
new conclusions for want of new data. However, it is very important 
as it throws open many new problems for further investigations. 
Let us notice a few examples. 

_ 1. Several researches are being made by the scientists in 

Ayurveda and Indian literature to identify the flora and fauna of 
our country. Many efforts were cowmed with success. But the 
Soma creeper, which was used in the famous Soma sacrifice, is not 
identified till today. No plant is found on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, where it is supposed to be growing, corresponding 
totally with its description available in the Vedic literature. 

2. Dr. S.R. Rao, the renowned Marine Archaeologist has 
explored the seabed under the Arabian sea in Gujarat and found 
the ruins of the ancient city Dvaraka of 10th century B.C. 

3. The literary evidences based on the Vidydranya-kalajmna 
and Vidydranya-vrttanta provide'the view that Madhava-Vidyaranya 
was responsible for the foundation of the Vijayanagara. The later 
epigraphical investigations have brought doubts to the literary 
conclusions. Some inscriptions which corroborate the literary 
evidences were considered to be spurious by some scholars and 
the rest are themselves not enough to lend support to the literary 
conclusions. Now these investigations have thrown open two 
alternative hypotheses, namely (1) Vidyaranya was not responsible 
for the foundation of the Vijayanagara, and (2) Vidyaranya was 
responsible, but more explorations and investigations are needed 
to arrive at a precise conclusion. 

The honesty of the researcher and his love of labour are pu t to 
test in this design. For example one may make an exploration for 
the manuscripts of some works known through literature in the 
country by contacting various public and private collections. He 
may or may not be successful at the end. 

In practice these research designs are not exclusive. But a 
research programme may have the elements of two or more 
designs described above, because the research could be aimed at 
more than one purpose. For example Wilhelm Rau has published 
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two books entitled: Die Handschriftliche Ueberlieferung des Vakyapadiya 
und seiner Kommentare and Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya. The former is 
of exploratory design accounting search of manuscripts on the 
Vakyapadiya and its commentaries and the latter being a critical 
edition is of descriptive design. 
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Chapter 6 


COMPONENTS OF LITERATURE 


The term 'li terature' in Sanskrit studies refers to the published 
as well as unpublished writings of the traditional and modern 
sanskritists. This literature intended to analyse and comment is 
very vast and also diversified. Further it encompasses a long 
period representing various epochs of different perspectives. 
Thus before starting to collect the data for the proposed investigation, 
the researcher has to know of the structure and components of the 
reading materials of Sanskrit studies. 

Primary and Secondary Literatures 

The literature may broadly be divided into primary and 
secondary. The primary literature comprises all such works written 
in Sanskrit according to the norms of traditional methodology. In 
other words these works represent Indian mentality against the 
background of Indian tradition. The secondary literature, on the 
other hand, comprehends all modern works produced by the 
interpretation of the primary literature from a broader perspective 
of understanding the Indian civilization through the ages. These 
two are further classified into various types on the basis of their 
content or physical form. 


Sanskrit jiterature 


Primary 


Secondary 


i I i 

1. Texts and 2. Compendiums 3. Inscriptions 


commentaries 
(published and 
unpublished) 


4. Journals 5. Books, 6. Handbooks 

and articles monographs 


7. Transl¬ 
ations 


and unpublished 
theses 
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1. Texts and Commentaries 

The scientific literature in Sanskrit has a special characteristic 
in its structure and development. The main content of the system 
is chiefly presented in the form of sutras which are easy to commit 
to memory. Whatever concept or theory that has been newly 
evolved on further thinking and reexamination of the available 
material is put in the form of commentaries and subcommentaries. 
Every commentator in fact reviews and reinterprets the existing 
material in a particular perspective, but tries always to squeeze his 
required sense from the sutra. This resulted in the development of 
systems of interpretation for each school of thought. This practice 
is motivated by the idea that there should not be any deviation 
from the author of the sutras because the sutras are the divine gift 
to their authors. However, the history of any system or any 
particulr concept can be delineated with perfection by following 
the chronology of the commentaries. For example the two divergent 
schools of Mfinamsa, namely the Bhatta and the Prabhakara, are 
based on the Mmamsasutras of Jaimini. The vast grammatical 
literature of the Paninian school with diversified interpretations is 
magnified on the Astadhydyfof Panini. The schools of Advaita, 
Visistadvaita, Dvaita, etc., trace back their sources to the same 
upanisads and the Brahmasutras of Badarayana. 

The concept of writing independent texts was of late origin 
and this practice did not gain much prevalence among the traditional 
scholars. We find independent writings to be less in comparison to 
commentaries. The Vdkyapadfya of Bhartrhari, the Vidhiviveka of 
Mandanamisra, the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana, the 
Tattvacintamani of Gangesa, the Khandanakhandakhddya of Snharsa, 
the Pancada'si of Vidyaranya, the Satadusatiiof Vedantadesika,etc., 
are some examples of this genre. 

Unpublished texts 

One impediment in constructing the literary history of any 
branch in Sanskrit is that the works so far edited and published are 
much less in number than those which are either lost in ravages of 
time or remain unpublished in the form of manuscripts. It is 
equally unfortunate that even all these unpublished texts are not 
fully available to scholars. Many more manuscripts in the private 
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collections are yet to be brought to public libraries. Thus the 
researcher has to search for the required unpublished manuscripts 
and collect the needed information to make his investigations 
fruitful and final. 


2. Compendiums 

The vast expansion of the literature in the form of commentaries 
and subcommentarieshasoneinherentdeficiency thata sanskritist 
of average intelligence shall not be able to determine precisely the 
contribution of each author. To overcome this deficiency 
compendiums began to be composed in every school of thinking. 
These books serve best to acquaint the trends in each system. The 
Prakarampanciku of Salikanatha, the Bhattacintamani of Gagabhatta, 
the V edantaparibhasa of Dharmarajadhvarin, the Kavyaprakdsa of 
Mammata, the Bhasdpariccheda _ of Visvanatha and the 
Vaiyakaranarmtonmajjam of BhattojfDTksita are some good examples. 
Brief summaries like the Tarkasamgraha of Annambhatta and 
Saddarsanasamuccya of Haribhadrasuri also belong to the same 
class. Some of these works again attracted a host of commentaries 
resulting in themselves as serving keynotes for further elaborations. 

3. Inscriptions 

For thoroughness of investigations the conclusions drawn 
from literary sources are to be corroborated with the philological, 
archaeological and inscriptional evidences. In recent years 
corroboration with inscriptional evidences came to be supported 
by all the humanists and social scientists. The term 'inscription' 
literally means any writing engraved on some object. In India 
rocks, pillars, slabs, walls of temples, pedastal or the back of 
images, caves, bricks, shells, ivory plaques, plates made of metals 
like gold, silver and copper, and pots were generally used for 
incising inscriptions. The records incised may be classified under 
different heads such as (1) royal edicts (e.g. the rock and pillar 
edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka), (2) eulogistic kavyas or 
prasastis commemorating particular achievements of different 
kings (e.g. Allahabad pillar inscription (c. A.D. 360) of Samudragupta 
by Harisena), (3) grants in favour of learned brahmanas, religious 
institutions, or deserving individuals and officials, and (4) 
miscellaneous records in the form of commemorating the visit of 
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a person to a particular place, etc. The inscriptions are called 
'epigraphs' and their study 'epigraphy'. The points of coincidence 
between the literary and epigraphical evidences are considered 
very valuable for confirmation of the historical truth. The propositions 
of the literary historians based exclusively on literature are put for 
reconsideration regarding the authenticity. Therefore the scholarship 
of a sanskritist is needed in epigraphy as much as in historical 
linguistics and grammar. 

Sir Charles Wilkins (1750-1833) was the first scholar to throw 
open the field of Indian epigraphy by publishing for the first time 
a few inscriptions with English translation. James Prinsep pointed 
out in 1837 the necessity of arranging epigraphical records 
systematically for the reconstruction of the ancient Indian history. 
Thus started the study of the inscriptions, gained due recognition 
and search for inscriptions became a continuous process. As and 
when epigraphs were discovered they were studied, analysed and 
published in periodicals like the journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London and Indian 
Antiquary, Bombay. There are also specialized periodicals which 
publish articles exclusively on inscriptions like the Epigraphia 
Indica, New Delhi, Epigraphia Carnataka, Bangalore and Annual 
Report on Indian Epigraphy, New Delhi. Besides these there are 
several volumes published on selected inscriptions. A mention 
may be made of the following: 'A list of the inscriptions of 
Northern India in BrahmTand its derivative scripts, from about 
200 A.C.' by R. Bhandarkar, published as Appendix to Epigraphia 
Indica, vol XIX to XXIII, reprint 1983, Historical Inscriptions of South 
India by R. Sewell, Madras, 1932, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Ootacamund and South Indian Inscriptions, Madras. A book like 
Indian Epigraphy by D.C. Sircar (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1965) 
shall be of great help for beginners to have a bird's-eye view of the 
nature and scope of epigraphy in the cultural studies of India. 

4. Journals and articles 

In the modern world of research the results are communicated 
through articles, monographs, books and handbooks. Of these the 
journals are the major vehicles, wherein the articles containing the 
results of research are published. The article published in a journal 
is characterized by the following features: 
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(1) It attempts to answer a question by examination of relevant 
evidences. 

(2) It deals with questions which are specific, narrowly 
defined and fit to be encompassed in a single investigation. 

(3) It is started with a brief introductory account of the 
current state of research on the problem. 

(4) It interprets the observed facts in relation to the problem, 
and, 

(5) It draws conclusions on the basis of the interpretation. 

The journals also include, besides research articles, depending 
upon their objectives, book reviews, notices of articles, current 
bibliographies to report the current research in the field of 
specialization. The largest portion of research in Sanskrit and 
culture is reported in the form of articles in specialized journals. 
These journals are being referred to with widely accepted 
abbreviations. To mention some*important journals are: 

ALB= Adyar Library Bulletin (=Brahmavidya). Adyar, Madras. 
1,1937-. 

ABORI= Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
1,1918-. 

AO= Acta Orientalia. Budapest. 1,1951-. 

AOR= Annals of Oriental Research. Madras. 1,1936-. 

BSOAS= Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
University of London. London. 1,1938. 

IA= Indian Antiquary. Bombay. 1,1892-62,1933-. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. New Haven. 
1,1843-. 

JAS= Journal of the Asiatic Society (of Bengal). Calcutta. 
1,1832-. 

JGJRI= Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 
Allahabad. 1,1943-. 

JOI(B) = Journal of the Oriental Institute. Baroda. 1,1951-. 
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JRAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of the Great Britain 
and Ireland. London. 1,1834-. 

IIJ= Indo-lranian Journal. Amsterdam. 1,1957-. 

SVUOJ= Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Journal. Tirupati. 
1,1958-. 

VIJ= Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal. Hoshiarpur. 

1,1963-. 

P]= PracT-jyoti. Digest of Indological Studies. Kurukshetra. 

1,1963-. 

WZKM= Wiener Zeitschrift fuer des Kundes Morgenlandes. Wien. 
1,1887-. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Iviorgenlandischen Gesselschaft. 
1,1847-. 

[Note: The scholar is advised to consult the bibliography of 
bibliographies like the Vedic Bibliography and the Encyclopaedia'of 
Indian Philosophies, vol 1: Bibliography of Indian Philosophies, for a 
full list of journals published on Sanskrit and Indian culture.] 

5. Books, Monographs and unpublished theses 

In literary and cultural studies books and journals are used 
interchangeably as vehicles of research reporting. The book is 
separated from the article of a journal in two respects; firstly, the 
book appears as a physically separate entity, and secondly it 
envisages a greater area of research. The system of examination in 
a book is extensive in details while investigating simultaneously a 
number of interrelated aspects of the problem. Thus the books 
tend to view the problems in broader terms. Ex. Cardona, George, 
Panini-His Work and its Traditions, vol.l. Delhi, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1988-. 

The term 'monograph' is very commonly used in several 
publications of modem times. It is used toconnotean intermediate 
form of publication between an article and a regular book. It tends 
to be longer than most articles and shorter than most books. It is 
rather a distinction made on the basis of the physical form. The 
content of a monograph is again as that of an article on a single 
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thing or a class of things. Ex. Srimannarayana Murti, M., Sanskrit 

Compounds-A Philosophical Study,V aranasi,Chowkhamba Sanskrit 

Studies, 1974. (It is exclusively devoted to the semantic study of 
the compounds—a class of word forms-in Sanskrit.) 

Unpublished theses: Many a theses come under the class of 
monographs because of the restricted scope of investigation. But 
many of them remain unpublished because of their physical size 
being too long for an article and not getting necessary financial 
assistance to bring out in the form of a book. But the researcher has 
to go through the investigations of the unpublished theses also by 
making necessary arrangements with the respective libraries, etc. 

6. Handbooks 

Handbook is a compendium of facts collected from diverse 
sources and presented in summary form to serve as a quick 
reference guide. The major findings of research and conclusions 
dra wn on the basis of findings, the concepts current in the field, the 
overall direction of research and its prospects are normally given 
in the books of this type. The account is supported by mention of 
essential elements of the underlying data and references to the 
original studies in which these data were reported and the concepts 
formulated. In this book the reader gets comprehensive information 
about work in a field of study broader than his particular area of 
specialization. This additional information isessenfially needed to 
provide him with new ideas or new directions of approach. Ex. 
Srimannarayana Murti, M., An Introduction to Sanskrit Linguistics, 
Delhi, D.K. Publications, 1984. (It supplies all the general information 
regarding the principles of Comparative Philology and history of 
Sanskrit language.) 

7. Translations 

As Sanskrit was the medium of all literary and intellectual 
pursuits in India for over centuries, many original contributions 
are available in Sanskrit only. But the language by no means 
should be a hurdle for understanding the cultural heritage and 
spirit of the people. So the practice of translating the Sanskrit 
literature into other languages came into operation at least by the 
fourth century A.D. For example when Buddhism spread into 
China, many tantras of the Vajrayana Buddhism were translated 
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into Chinese and the rites were practiced for the welfare of the 
nation. 1 As early as A.D. 402-409 Kumaravijaya translated the 
Prajmparamitasutra into Chinese. Similarly the Tantra master 
Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghava'jra went to China in A.D. 
719 and translated many tantra works; Vajrabodhi completed the 
translation of the abridged version of the Tattvasamgraha for 
recitation by A.D. 723. Subhakarasimha translated Mahavair- 
ocanasutra into Chinese in A.D. 725. In the same way the 
Mahavairocanasutra was translated into Tibetan by STlendrabudhi 
and Dpal-brtsegs in the nineth century. There are many works 
preserved in Chinese and Tibetan for which the Sanskrit originals 
were lost. For example Dinnaga's Hastavalaprakarana is available 
in Chinese and Tibetan translations, while the TraikSlyapanksa and 
Hetucakradamaru are available only in Tibetan translation. 2 

In the same way the Turfan expedition in the Chinese Turkistan 
resulted in the discovery of documents written in the so called 

'Tokharian'language recording; literatureofmedicaland Buddhist 

works strongly influenced by, and in part translated from Sanskrit. 2 
These documents date from the sixth to the tenth century A.D. 
Even during the Muslim rule there were translations of many 
Sanskrit works into Persian. For example during the 17th century 
Mohammad Dara Shakoh, brother of Aurangazeb and son of Shah 
Jahan, translated the upanisads into Persian. These upanisads were 
translated from Persian into Latian at the beginning of the 19th 
century under the title Oupnekhat by the French scholar Anquetil 
Duperron. It was full of mistakes, mis-interpretatinns and 
inaccuracies. In spite of all defects, it roused the enthusiasm of the 
German philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhauer for Indian 
philosophy. Th. A. Rixner translated the Latin version intoGerman 
in 1808. 

When Warren Hastings was appointed Govemer-General of 
Bengal in 1773, he decided to adminster justice according to the 
Hindu tradition and made a number of brahmins well-versed in 
law to compile a law mannual based on Indian law books. The 
book entitled Vivadarnavasetu 'Bridge to cross the ocean of disputes' 
was composed in Sanskrit. It was first translated into Persian from 
which it was translated into English by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed. 
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Later many Europeans came forward to study Sanskrit and translate 
into English directly from Sanskrit. Sir William Jones translated 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa into English directly from Sanskrit in 1789. 
This English translation was translated into German by George 
Forster in 1791. This German translation roused enthusiasm of the 
German romantic poets and scholars like Herde, Goethe and 
Friedrich Schlegel. 

The extensive study of Sanskrit texts and their translations in 
Europe opened new fields of study like Comparative Philology, 
Comparative Religions and Comparative Literatures. To promote 
cultural researches translations were promoted extensively. 
Translating from one language to another is not an easy task to be 
carried out by any body. The history of language and the descriptive 
grammar of both the languages should be known thoroughly. 
Then only appropriate shades of meaning intended by the author 
could be reflected by the translator through appropriate expressions 
in the other language. When such thorough and precise translations 
are available further researches can be carried out on the basis of 
the translations themselves. Therefore authentic translations for 
all important works are being encouraged time and again. It has 
also become an important occupation in research activities of the 
sanskritists all over the world. While the Germans, Russians, 
Italians, French and English people are translating into German, 
Russian, Latin or Italian, French and English, the Indians are 
encouraged to translate into the modern vernaculars. All the 
important works in all branches of learning are available in English. 
Similar efforts are to be made to make available translations in the 
Indian languages, so as to promote further research on Indian 
society and culture. 


NOTES 

1. For further details see: Lokesh Chandra, 'The role of tantras in the defence 
strategy of T'ang China', Surabhi-Sreekrishna Surma Felicitation Volume, 
Tirupati, 1983, pp. 31-43. 

2 There are two Chinese translations for the Hastavalaprakarana; one by 
Paramartha and the other by Yi-tsing. There are twoTibetan translations again 
for this work; one by Sraddhakara varma and Rin-chen-bzan-po and the other 
by Dana&ila and Dpal-'yor-snin-po. The Trailealyapariksa was translated by 
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Sintakaragupta and Tshul-khrims-rgyal-mtshan, while the Hetucakradamaru 
was translated by Santaraksita and Dharm3soka. For further details see- Erich 
Frauwallner, 'Dignaga, sein Werk und seine Entwicklung', Wiener Zeitschrift 
fuer die Kunde Sued- und Ostasiens, III, 1959, pp. 139ff. 






Chapter 7 


TOOLS OF RESEARCH 


The Rtusamhara of Kalidasa was the first Sanskrit text that 
appeared in print. It was published by Sir William Jones in 
Calcutta in the year 1792. The Sanskrit Grammar of Sir Charles 
Wilkins was the first work printed in Europe using the Sanskrit 
types. It was published in 1808 and Wilkins himself had cut and 
cast the types for this book in Lopdon. Wilkins was also the first 
person to study Indian inscriptions and translate some of them 
into English. Henry Thomas Colebrooke continued the work of 
Jonesand Wilkins,and became the real founder of Indian philology 
and archaeology. In the year 1805, through his essay 'On the 
Vedas', he gave for the first timea definite and reliable information 
regarding the Vedic literature. He was also the publisher of the 
Amarakosa, Panini's Grammar, the collection of fables and the 
ornate epic Kiratarjuniya. Perhaps he was the first European who 
conceived the idea of .collecting manuscripts. He had an exceedingly 
voluminous rich collection of Indian manuscripts, which later 
became? one of the most valuable treasures of the India Office 
Library in London. 


Modem Sanskrit studies thus started gained unprecedented 
encouragement all over the world and became one of the important 
branches of learning in humanities. Quickly chairs were created in 
several universities in all most all the countries. Perhaps there is 
no old university in West Germany, which does not have a chair 
for Sanskrit. Today many works in the form of critical editions, 
monographs and articles in periodicals appear in such a frequency 
and abundance that no researcher can be able to reach all the books 
directly or to identify the areas of research that is being carried out 
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at a given time. This necessitated the evolution of reference books 
which give some general information and guidance regarding the 
work that has been done upto date and to report results of such 
investigations. Many such books are available from which a 
scholar can gather the current state of research problems intended 
to be investigated. These books are of great help at the stages of the 
selection of topic and collection of the relevant material. Herein 
some of the important reference books of this type, which are 
called 'tools of research' are discussed. These tools of research 
may be classified into three types, namely (1) histories, (2) dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias and (3) bibliographies. 

1.0. Histories 

The histories on the literature of a field of study aim at giving 
'what is known' about a subject. The literary historian aims at 
giving a general survey of the origin and development of each 
branch of learning from the available information on the basis of 
the texts available to him and the secondary literature that has 
come during the modern times. These books answer all such 
questions like: when and under what circumstances did interest in 
the matter arise? how has the subject been investigated and by 
whom? how have earlier ideas been changed or modified and 
what brought about the changes? and, where does the matter 
stand now? Thus these books are practically the trustworthy 
guides setting forth the results of research down to the 
present time. 

Caution: As a history of a field of study is usually an independent 
understanding of an individual scholar, the views expressed in the 
books are according to the considerations of the author. Therefore 
the researcher should not jump to conclusions on the basis of the 
views of the literary historians, without himself considering the 
facts in the light of his own experience. 

The histories of literatureinSanskritincludealsoall connected 

information about the literature in which the civilization of modem 
India can be traced to its sources. Examples of this genre are: 

1.1. Macdonell, Arthur A. A History of Sanskrit Literature. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1979 (reprint, 1st edn. 1899). 
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“This work presents a complete history of Sanskrit literature 
in a condensed and succinct form. It embodies a general study of 
the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, classical and philosophical literature. It 
sheds light on the life and thought of Ancient and Medieval India 
as reflected in the literary productions of those periods". 

1.2. Keith, A. Berriedale. The Sanskrit Drama in its Origin, Development, 
Theory and Practice. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1924. 

It deals with the origin and development of the Indian dramatic 
theory, confining to the drama in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

1.3. Kane, Pandurang Vaman. History of Dharmasastra, vol. 1 
(1930)-vol. 5, pt. 2 (1962). Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

It gives the chronology of the Dharmasastra and historical 
development of the various topics like marriage and other samskdras, 
judicial procedure and actions at law, daily observances, vratas, 
sraddha and impurity from Vedic times to modem days. It runs : 
into 1440 pages including an index of 269 pages. 

1.4. Krishnamachariar, M. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 
Madras, Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanams Press, 1937. 

It is an elaborate account of published as well as unpublished 
works of all branches of Classical Sanskrit literature annotated 
with epigraphical and archaeological notes and references. Much 
information from the catalogues is given to focus themanuscrupts 
laid hidden in the libraries in India. 

1.5. Gonda, Jan (ed.). A History of Indian Literature. Wiesbaden, 
Otto Harrassowitz. Published in several volumes; e.g., vol. I, J. 
Gonda, Vedic Literature, P. Rolland, Ritual Sutras, J. Varenne, 
Upanisads, vol. V, pt. 2, J.D.M. Derrett, Dharmasastra and judicial 
Literature, H. Scharfe, Grammatical Literature, E. Gerow, Indian 
Poetics, M. Hahn, Metrik, C. Vogel, Lexicography. 

It is a comprehensive history to cover not only the literature in 
Sanskrit, but also the medieval and modern literatures of India. As 
such a considerable part of the material relating to modem 
vernaculars has been described for the first time in this series. All 
the matters are brought upto date and hence it is mainly useful to 
a serious researcher than to a casual reader interested in Sanskrit. 
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1.6. Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers. Hyderabad, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, 1977. 

In accordance with the all India scheme formulated by the 
Government of India in 1955, the State Government of Andhra 
Pradesh got prepared the gazetteers for each district by the 
Andhra Pradesh District Gazetteers Editorial Board. These gazetteers 
are aimed at recording the walks of life and administration in the 
areas under the jurisdiction of each district. It furnishes a general 
survey on topics like history, population, communities, languages, 
dialects and scripts, religion, temples, social life comprising types 
of dwelling, furniture and decoration, dress and ornaments, food 
habits, amusements, festivals, occupations, economy, law and 
order and education. 

1.7. Censes of India. New Delhi, Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, Published decennially: 1961,1971,1981-. 

The Census of India published statewise gives general 
information as that of the District Gazetteers. 

Note: As these reference books are made according to the patterns 
and specifications formulated by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, we find books on all the districts in our 
country and these books are useful not only to administrators but 
also to research scholars, particularly those who are working in 
area studies. 

2.0. Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias 

In view of the enormous increase of knowledge in our time 
there is need for special reference books covering only a particular 
area of learning. To satisfy the requirements of the researcher 
specialized dictionaries and encyclopaedias are being produced. 
The dictionary is a book of reference on any subject with technical 
terminology arranged in the alphabetical order with definitions 
and highly compressed explanations, history, etymology, equivalents 
in other branches of learning, etc. The encyclopaedia, on the other 
hand, is more comprehensive in its nature; it reviews also the 
intellectual activities during various periods with illustrations 
and it is designed to give the researcher essential details in brief 
form and at a glance. The items are presented in the form of 
comprehensive articles. 
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2.1. Abhyankar, K.V. A Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar. Baroda, 
Oriental Institute, 1977 (2nd edn; 1st edn. 1961). 

It is a dictionary of technical terminology of Sanskrit grammar. 
Only such words and senses of them as have a grammatical 
significance, have been included in the dictionary. The various 
senses of each term are illustrated with quotations from standard 
authors with full references as far as possible. The work is mainly 
based on the Paninian school of grammar. Thus the affixes, augments, 
substitutes and technical names are given from Panini'sgrammar. 
For comparison other grammars like the Katantra, Sakatayana, 
Jainendra and Haima are given at important places. Names of 
authors and books, printed'as well as found in manuscripts, are 
also included to give a comprehensive picture of grammar. 

2.2. Kevalananda SarasvatT (ed.). MTmdmsakosah. Wai, Satara Dt., 
Prajna Pathashala Mandal, vo,l. 1 (1952)-7(1966). 

This dictionary, composed in Sanskrit, surveys all the Adhikaranas 
in the Jaimin tya-Mimamsd-darsana, the technical and popular dictums 
(nyayas ), the fundamental tenets of the Mfmamsa school. The 
views of various Mfmamsakas are quoted taking abstracts from 
the original Sanskrit sources, from the Bhasya of Sabarasvamin 
upto the personal findings of the editor. 

2.3. Jhalkikar, BhTmacarya. Nydyakosa. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1978 (4ti« edn.). 

The technical terms of the Nyaya school of philosophy are 
explained in Sanskrit with illustrations from the Nyaya works. In 
order to enhance its utility the related terms from other philosophies 
are also included. It is, in fact, an indispensable aid for the study 
of and research in Indian philosophy in general and Nyaya school 
in particular. 

2.4. Macdonell, Arthur Anthony, and Arthur Berriedale Keith. 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol. 1 & 2. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1967 (reprint, 1st edn. 1912). 

This work is aimed at supplying the historical material, as 
represented by proper names, to be found in the earliest period of 
the Indian literature comprising that of the Vedas and Brdhmanas. 
It includes "all the information that can be extracted from Vedic 
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literature on such topics as agriculture, astronomy, burial, caste; 
clothing, crime, diseases, economic conditions, food and drink, 
gambling, kingship, law and justice, marriage, morality, occupations, 
polyandry and polygamy, the position of women, usury, village 
communities, war, wedding ceremonies, widow hurrying, witchcraft 
and many others.... It also gives the names of mountains, rivers, 
and countries. The geographical distinction of the Vedic population 
would thus also be presented." 

25. Mani, Vettam. Puramc Encyclopaedia. A comprehensive dictionary 
with special reference to the Epic and Puranic literature. Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1975. 

It is a comprehensive reference book on the puranic episodes, 
characters and events. It gives the geneologies and the dynastic 
accounts of various puranic personalities, which are needed for 
understanding the political history of ancient India. It also gives 
mythologies, festivals, places of pilgramage, ethics, theology, 
philosophy, etc., in relation to the men and materials of the epic 
and puranic literature. This book is of help to those who study 
ancient Indian history, culture and classical Sanskrit literature. It 
is also of use to those who are engaged in the study of the literary 
writings in modem Indian languages as most of them are indebted 
to the epics and puranas in their content and ideologies. 

2.6. Potter, Karl, H. (ed.). The Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies. 
Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass. Vol. 1, 1970- Bibliography of Indian 
Philosophies; vol. 2,1977-Indian Metaphysics and Epistemology: 
the tradition of Nyayavaisesika upto Gangesa; vol. 3,1981: Advaita 
Vedanta upto Samkara and his pupils; 

It is an important aid to the great philosophic activity in India 
and the work is planned in several volumes. The volume 1 
(Bibliography) lists out all the Sanskrit texts as well as the modem 
articles and monographs. Subsequent volumes provide an account 
of current knowledge about each system of classical Indian 
philosophy. The volume 2 contains summaries of works belonging 
to the Nyayavaisesika system upto the time of Gangesa, i.e., about 
A.D. 1350. The volume 3 assigned to Advaita covers the writings 
of Gaudapada, Samkaracarya, Mandanamisra and Samkara's pupils: 
SuresVara, Padmapada, Totaka and Hastamalaka. 
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2.7. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. James Hastings (ed.). 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1959 (4th impression, 1st 1908), 13wols^ 

It contains articles on all religions of the world and all the great 
systems of ethics covering religious beliefs, customs, ethical 
movements, philosophical ideas, moral practices, etc. It embraces 
the whole range of theology and philosophy together with the 
relevant portions of Anthropology, Mythology, Folklore, Biology, 
Psychology, Economics and Sociology. 

2.8. The New Encyclopaedia Brittanica. Chicago, Helen Hemingway, 
Benton, 1974 (15th edn, 1st 1768). 

It is an English language general encyclopaedia which has 
been continuously published since 1768 and covers all the fields of 
learning presented in the form of comprehensive articles, indexes 
and reference guide. It is largely a work of popularization of the 
result of scholarship to the general reader with a view to provide 
a convenient source of well-known information. 

3.0. Bibliographies 

While the histories, dictionaries and encyclopaedias assist to 
gain a bird's-eye view of the current knowledge about a subject in 
total in a general way and assist to assess the significance of the 
selected area of research, the bibliographies help to identify the 
specific research material relevant to the selected area of the 
chosen subject. The bibliography shows the type of information 
and the place of its availability and it does not give any knowledge 
about the subject of research. The need for bibliographies is 
enhanced during the present century because the journals have 
become popular vehicles of communicating current research results. 
The articles published in a journal shall not find place in the card- 
index of the libraries. The huge number of research journals on 
Indology published all over the world cannot be examined by any 
researcher during his period of research. Further the books and 
monographs brought out every year from different publishing 
houses cannot reach the libraries immediately because of financial 
constrains. A prior knowledge of the contents of the articles and 
books helps to programme the collection of the sources in different 
phases. The bibliographies preeminently do this service. Depending 
upon the type of service rendered and the scope of reporting 
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current research they are classified into various types as: 1. National 
bibliographies, 2. Trade bibliographies, 3. Elective or selective 
bibliographies, 4. Catalogues of large libraries, 5. Author 
bibliographies, 6. Subject bibliographies, 7. Form bibliographies 
(a. Reports, b. Alphabetical indexes, c. Descriptive catalogues, d. 
Catalogus catalogorums, and e. Theses and dissertations), 8. 
Documentation lists and 9. Bibliographies of bibliographies. 

3.1. National bibliographies: A national bibliography is a complete 
list of books which are copyrighted in a nation. The books listed 
may be of any language in a country, but their content should be 
about the nation. Today some 52 nations are issuing national 
bibliographies. Current national bibliographies are generally 
published monthly. 

3.11. Indian National Bibliography. Calcutta, Central Reference Library, 
1958-. 

In accordance with the Delivery of Books and News Papers 
(Public Libraries) Act 1956, cop : es of every book published in 
India should be submitted to the National Libraries in Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. The Central Reference Library lodged in the 
National Library, Calcutta publishes the Indian National Bibliography 
giving standard bibliographical description of every book received 
in the National Library. Unfortunately this periodical is irregular. 

3.12. The National Bibliography of Indian Literature 1900-1953. New 
Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, Vol. 1-3,1962,1966,1970. 

It includes books written by Indian authors and books about 
India by Indian and foreign authors in all languages of India 
including English and Sanskrit. It includes books published between 
1901 and 1953 and of literary value contributing to the knowledge 
in the fields of Humanities and Social sciences. Books in English 
and Sanskrit are found in volumes one and three respectively. 

3.13. Aspects of Indian Culture: Handbook of Select Bibliographies. 
New Delhi, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, vol. 1,1966. 

It is a project of six volume bibliography. Vol. 1,1966 covers 
Arts and vol. 2,1970 History and Culture. 

3.2. Trade bibliographies: These are compiled by the publishers and 
book-sellers to facilitate the sale of books. Even though they do not 
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provide any information regarding the books which have gone ou f 
of print, they are the best sources to reach the latest advancements 
in the selected fields of knowledge. 

.Many publishing houses in India are bringing out lists of 
books published as well as supplied by them. Some of the books 
are given with abstracts. Motilal Banarsidass, for example, publishes 
a monthly Indological bibliography under the name MLBD 
News letter. 

3.3. Electic or selective bibliographies: The aim of the electic or 
selective bibliographies is to guide 'best reading', showing the 
books and articles that stand out prominently in different areas of 
knowledge. These lists are very much favoured; for, they are 
directly helpful to the beginner. Example: Prdci-jyoti: Digest of 
Indological Studies. Kurukshetra University. Published annually. 
Vol. 1,1963-. 

It is a compilation of abstracts of selected articles which are 
considered to be important from the point of view of content. All 
the major journals are taken for the compilation. The abstracts are 
of help to know the highlights of the articles. It also includes titles 
of theses for which doctorate degrees were awarded as well as 
projects on which research is being conducted. 

Note: Some research journals give list of good articles published in 
various research journals, like the Journal of Oriental Institute, 
under the serial heading "Select contents of oriental journals". 

3.4. Catalogues of large libraries: These may be looked upon as 
bibliographies of national and international importance. As these 
libraries make large and systematic acquisitions, including books 
published in other countries, the catalogues of such collections 
shall certainly form indispensable tool for identifying the useful 
books. For the full utilization of this service the researcher is 
required to have a basic knowledge of the classification of subjects 
followed in the arrangement of books. Sometimes these catalogues 
are printed for the benefit of out-station scholars. Example: 

Catalogue of European Printed Books [in] India Office Library. Boston; 
Commonwealth Relations Office, vols. 1-10,1964. 
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The entries of the cards in the Author and Subject catalogues 
of the Library covering about 90,000 volumes of European printed 
books collected in the Library from 1801 to 1963 are reproduced in 
this book of 10 volumes. The books included in these volumes are 
those printed in English and other European languages on every 
aspect of the history and culture of the people of the Indian 
subcontinent like art and archaeology, history, philosophy and 
religion, linguistics, anthropology, economics and politics. 

3.5. Author bibliographies: An author bibliography is a systematic 
list of documents produced either by an author or about an author 
or both by and about author. Examples are many, like: 

3.51. Narang,Satya Pal. Kalidasa Bibliography. New Delhi, Heritage 
Publishers, 1976. 

"It presents a comprehensive survey of the writings on Kalidasa: 
his life and works, editions of his works, their translations, 
commentaries thereon, and critiques on them in almost all languages, 
Indian and foreign". 

3.52. Mishra, Adya Prasad. Kdlidasa-sahityam. Darbhanga, 1962. 

3.53. Raghavan, V. 'A bibliography of Kalidasa works in Indian 
languages', Indian Literature, New Delhi, vol. 2,1,1968. 

3.54. Schuyler, Montgomery. 'Bibliography of Kalidasa's 
Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvasfya', JAOS. 23,1902. 

3.55. Ivanova, N.M. Bio-bibliography of Kalidasa. Moscow, 1957. 

3.56. Bibliography of books, papers and other contributions of Dr. V. 

Raghavan, 1968. (1950-69). [(ed.) S.S. Janaki.] Ahmedabad, The 
New Order Book Co., 1968. 1 

3.6. Subject bibliographies: A subject bibliography is a systematic 
listing of documents relating to a subject or specific field of 
knowledge. Examples: 

3.61. Cardona, George. Panini-A Survey of Research. Delhi, Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1980 (Indian reprint, 1st edn. 1976). 

This gives information regarding the history and methodology 
of Indian grammatical thought. It makes a critical survey of 
research carried out in the specific area of PaninTyas on semantics 
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and philosophy of grammar. Articles and monographs devoted 
specifically to other Indian schools of grammar and to Prdtisakhyas 
and Nirukta have also been included when their content is in a way 
connected with the Paninian school. This work serves well to give 
the reader an idea of the current state of research and changing 
interests in the field of Panini's grammar. 

3.62. Satyaprakash. Buddhism: A Select Bibliography. Gurgaon/ 
New Delhi, Indian Documentation Service, 1976. 

"This bibliography on Buddhism indexes 2,565 articles, research 
papers, notes, news and book reviews, from 84 journals and the 
daily Times of India, published through the fifteen-year period 
from 1962 to mid 1976. It also lists over 450 independent books on 
various facets of Buddhism". 

3.63. Dandekar, R.N. Vedic Bibliography. University of Poona. Vols. 
1,2, 3, 4-,1946,1961,1973,1981-. 

" It is a comprehensive and. critical register of all significant 
writings dealing directly or indirectly with the Veda and allied 
antiquities including the Indus Valley civilization. The material 
collected is arranged in different sections and in a large number of 
entries brief analyses of contents have been given to increase the 
utility". 

3.64. Potter, Karl, H. Bibliography of Indian Philosophies. See: The 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies. 

3.7. Form bibliographies: A form bibliography is a listing of documents 
based on the form of the document. The physical form like the 
language, manuscript, pamphlet and periodical or the intellectual 
form like thesis, transaction and report are taken into consideration 
for the inclusion of books for the listing. The reports, alphabetical 
indexes and descriptive catalogues, cataloguscatalogorums of the 
indexes, bibliographies of theses, etc., come under this category. 
Examples: 

3.71. Form bibliographies: Reports: The British rulers in the last 
century, to establish their holdings on the Indian territory and to 
understand the native culture, have employed many educationalists, 
both Indian and European, to gather information regarding the 
availability of various manuscripts in private collections and to 
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collect them, in all possible cases, to preserve in public libraries. 
The results of the searches of various scholars were published. 
These give a good idea to understand the state of Sanskrit studies 
in India during the last century. 

3.711. Peterson, Peter. 'Report of operations in search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the Bombay circle', Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 16 (41), 1883. 

It contains report of operations, extracts from MSS acquired 
for Government, and from MSS. belonging to H.H. the Maharana 
of Oodeypore. 

3.712. Bhandarkar, Shridhar R. Report of a second tour in search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts made in Rajputana and Central India in 1904-05 
and 1905-06. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1907. 

It is 72nd report submitted in 1906-07 to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Poona. It contains a list of important manuscripts of 
different collections in Indore, Ujjain, Bikaner, etc. 

3.72. Form bibliographies: Alphabetical indexes: Those manuscripts 
and transcripts which were brought to public libraries were properly 
accessioned and listed alphabetically with some general information. 
Today we have lists for a large number of manuscripts collections. 
Examples: 

3.721. An Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit Manuscripts in theGovernment 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Ed. by S. Kuppuswami Sastri 
and P.P. Subrahmanya Sastri. Pts. 1 (1938) and 2 (1940). Madras, 
Government Press. 

3.722 Alphabetical Index of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum. Ed. S.K. Pillai and K.R. Pillai. Vol. 
1 (1957) and 2 (1965). Trivandrum, University of Kerala. 

3.73. Form bibliographies: Descriptive catalogues: Every manuscript 
copy differs from the other in its authenticity depending upon the 
date, place, script of the manuscript. Therefore a better picture of 
the manuscripts, than what could be obtained from the alphabetical 
indexes, is desirable to guide the researcher to indentify the 
needed manuscripts. For this purpose descriptive catalogues are 
prepared furnishing details regarding (1) title of the work, (2) 
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name of the author, (3) date and biography of the author, (4) 
material of the manuscript (i.e. paper, palm-leaf, birch-bark, copper¬ 
plate, etc.), (5) date of transcription, (6) name of the scribe, if 
available, (7) commentaries on the work, (8) persons and books 
quoted by the author, (9) extent with beginning and ending, (10) 
colophone and (11) other places where copies of the same work are 
available. Examples: 

3.731. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Vol. 1- Madras, Government 
Press, 1901-. 

3 . 732 . A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired for and 
deposited in the Government Sanskrit College. ([Vol 5, 1958 ff:I in the 
Sanskrit University ) Library, Sarasvati Bhavana. Benares. Vol. 1- 
(1953-). 

3.733. Descriptive Catalogue of the Pali Manuscripts in the Adyar 
Library. [By] E.W. Adikaram. Vol. 31,1947. 

It contains a detailed description of 51 manuscripts with 
beginnings, endings and notes. 

3.74. Form bibliographies: Catalogus Catalogorums: The manuscripts 
of Sanskrit works are scattered at many places and the indexes 
and catalogues of these collections are equally very large in 
number to be found under one roof of any library. A master 
catalogue of manuscripts, consolidating the listings of different 
catalogues in one book is of great ad vantage to researcher. Theodor 
Aufrecht attempted at this type of compilation under the title 
Catalogus Catalogorum. This was published in three parts (in 1891, 
1896 and 1903). 'It was reprinted in 1962 by Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, West Germany.) The Sanskrit works and authors 
based mainly on the catalogues and lists published upto 1902 are 
included in this book. To bring it upto date, revision of this 
catalogue was taken up by the Madras University. The revised 
catalogue is entitled New Catalogus Catalogorum and so far 12 
volumes have been published. 

"The plan followed in the New Catalogus Catalogorum is generally 
speaking, the same as that of Aufrecht's work. Among the changes 
and editions introduced, the most important is the inclusion of 
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Buddhistic, Jain and Prakrit works and authors. All references 
under a title are arranged alphabetically. Under each work, reference 
is added to one or more important editions, if it is printed, as also 
to any valuable point of textual criticism that could be made 
Under an author, besides his works together with a few important 
eferences, his date is, wherever possible, entered. References to 

added rr 0f 7° rk u and aUth ° rS in research )° urnals are 

incorporated ^. “ ****** thrOU S h dtations are also 

3.75 Form bibliographies: Theses and dissertations: With the rapid 

fnSI i- ° SanSknt de P artments in various universities a^d 
mshtutionsof lugher learning and research like Kendnya Sanskrit 
Vidyapithas research activities have got expanded enormously. A 
rge number of theses and dissertations remain unpublished on 
the one hand and equally large number of them have been in 
progress on the other. A correct knowledge of these activities is 
essential for which we do not, have any bibliography giving full 
picture of current state of Sanskrit research. The Bibliography of 
octoral Dissertations-Social Sciences and Humanities, published 7 
periodically by the Association of Indian Universities, New Delhi 
records the titles of theses accepted in Sanskrit, Pali, etc., by the 
niversitiesm India. Similarly the Bibliography of Doctorate Theses 

Bo^rd rf d Sae n1 J 935 ' 58 ' P ublishcd by the Inter University 
Board of India, Delhi also furnishes the list of theses for which 

degrees were awarded during the period under review together 
with other faculties of Indian universities. Some periodicals like 
the Praa-/yoh (Kurukshetra) furnish some information regarding 

“T and dissertatio "s **ich are in progress and al J 
for which the degrees were awarded. A thorough bibliography 
covenng S a nskrit research done in all Sanskrit institutions is in 
great need to make further strides in Sanskrit research. 

3.8 . Documentation lists: A documentation list is a bibliography 
containing in the bulk the research articles to serve the specialist 
readers. Documentation list' isa new name for bibliography with 

emphasis on the journal articles which are called 'microdocuments', 
example: 
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Index of Papers submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference. Poona, 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute). Vols. 1, 2, 3-, 1949, 
1959,1967-. 

It lists out the titles of papers submitted to the All-India 
Oriental Conference. Wherever information is available, it also 
indicates the journals in which these articles were published. 

3.9. Bibliographies of bibliographies: A bibliography of bibliographies 
is a systematic listing of bibliographies with a view to inform 
researchers about the existence of lists of documents on a subject 
or subjects. Examples: 

3.91. Janert, Klaijs Ludwig. An Annotated Bibliography of Catalogues 
of Indian Manuscripts. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 1965. 

The book is aimed at describingall the published cataloguesof 
Indian manuscripts. It gives the exact titles and imprint of each 
catalogue with annotations covering the type of the catalogue and 
the number of manuscripts described or listed. 

3.82. Kalia, D.R. and M.K. ]am.“Bibliography of Bibliographies on 
India. Delhi, Concept Publishing Co., 1975. 





Chapter 8 


SCRIPTS USED IN MANUSCRIPTS 


The main sources of our knowledge of ancient Indian culture 
and history are manuscripts, epigraphs, coins, architecture, sculpture 
and painting. A proper recognition of the value of these sources is 
equally important for a devoted study. Each of the sources provide 
a counter check to eliminate obscure episodes, confirm known 
events, correct wrong concepts or identifications, brighten up 
blurred points, flood unfocussed'aspects, and produce finally a 
clear and authentic narration. The sanskritist is pre-eminently 
concerned with manuscripts. The information collected from the 
manuscripts forms the basic material for further research based on 
other sources like epigraphs. To produce a critical, authentic and 
purposive research document, the sanskritist has to know the 
nature and value of manuscripts, the scripts and materials used 
therein. 

Every work that has been discovered and identified is of great 
value; for, the publication of which may likely revolutionize the 
whole existing concept on a particular topic and add new dimensions 
to interpretation. For example the dicovery of Kautilya's Arthasaslra, 
Bhasa's plays, Bharata's Natyasastra, Bhoja's Srhgaraprakdsa, Vijjika's 
Kaumudmahotsava, Bhartrhari's Mahabhasyatikd and Vdkyapadfya, 
etc., have contributed to the understanding of the cultural history 
of our country. There are many more works in different branches 
of knowledge belonging to different periods of history, still in the 
form of manuscripts. The existence of several works known through 
references is yet to be determined. Thus every ancient work, 
however insignificant it may be from the point of view of content 
and treatment, needs the attention of the Sanskrit scholars. 
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Writing in India: There are no clear evidences to determine 
precisely the beginnings Of the script and art of writing in ancient 
India. The earliest specimens of writing in the form of seals is 
found in the Indus Valley excavations; but this script is not 
properly deciphered till today. The literary references in the Vedic 
as well as the Buddhist and Jain literatures confirm to the existence 
of the art of writing in India from very ancient times. But we do not 
have any deciphered specimens of writing going back to such an 
antiquity. The royal edicts of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka (272- 
236 B.C.) are the earliest precisely datable records so far discovered 
and deciphered. There are some records and coins assigned to pre- 
Asoka period, namely fourth and fifth centuries B.C., but scholars 
are not unanimous regarding the dates of these records. Thus the 
Asoka inscriptions form the starting point for the scientific study 
of the art of writing and evolution of scripts. 

The Asoka inscriptions are available in two distinct scripts, 
namely the BrahmTand the KharosthT. Excluding two inscriptions 
in theKharosthfall the rest of Asoka inscriptions are in the BrahmT 
script. On epigraphic grounds it is supposed tha t the BrahmT script 
should have existed in the sixth century B.C. It is because, even in 
the days of Asoka there were several varieties of the BrahmT script. 
Another special feature of the Asoka inscriptions is that all of them 
were in Prakrit. The early inscriptions which followed those of 
Asoka were also in Prakrit. So the scholars are of the opinion that 
the BrahmT script was designed for the Prakrit language. But in 
later times this script was used to write inscriptions in Sanskrit 
also. Furthermore the BrahmT script became popular all over the 
country and the KharosthTscript was practically ousted out of use. 
There are very few specimens like the Kharosthi Dhammapada(a\so 
called Prakrta Dhammapada) consisting of fragments of birch-bark 
dating circa first century A.D., besides the two Asoka inscriptions 
written in the Kharosthi at Shahbazgarhi (nine miles from Mardan, 
Peshawar District) and Mansehra (Hazara district) in Pakistan. All 
the scripts used in writing manuscripts in India are derived from 
the BrahmT script with some alterations and developments in the 
ligatures and curves. Today we find the Sanskrit manuscripts 
written in (1) Sarada, (2) DevanagarT, (3) NandinagarT, (4) Nepalf, 
(5) BengalT, (6) Mai thill", () Oriya, (8) Grantha, (9) Malayalam, (10) 
Telugu and (11) Kannada. 
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Development of Scripts From the Brahmi 

BrShml (c. 600 B.C.) 

i I 

Northern Brahmi Southern Brahmi 

(Gupta alphabet, 5th cent. B.C.) (Dra'vidi) 5th cent. B.C.) 

I- 1 -1 

Western Gupta Eastern Gupta 

alphabet alphabet 


(l)Sarada NagarT 

(A.D. 800) (7th cent.) 

I-~-'-r J -1 

(2) Devanagari Proto-Southern Proto-Eastem 

(Northern Na'gari) Nagarf Na"garf 

(8th cent.) 

Southern Nagari 
(13-16th cent.) 

(3) Nandinagari 


(4) Nep"alf Proto-Bengalf 

(11th cent.) (11th cent.) 


(5) Bengali 


Proto-Grantha 
(7 th cent.) 


(8) Grantha 


(6) Maithili 


I 

(9) Malaytflam 

I 

Proto-Telugu 
(10th cent.) 

I 

(10) Teiugu 
(15th cent.) 


(7) Oriya 

Kannada-Telugu script 
(Verigi script, 4th cent. A.D.) 


-—I 

Proto-Kannada 

(10th cent.) 

I 

(11) Kannada 
(15th cent.) 


The BrahmTscript got separated into the Northern BrahmTand 
the Southern Brahmi by about fifth century B.C. The Northern 
Brahmi alphabet of the fourth and fifth centuries B.C., commonly 
called the Gupta alphabet continued with several deviations upto 
the end of the fifth century A.D. The Bower MS of the fifth century 
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A.D. was written in this Gupta alphabet. It has split into the 
western and the eastern varieties. The western variety of the 
Gupta alphabet is represented by the Bilsad Prasasti of A.D. 415, 
while the eastern variety is represented by Harisena's Allahabad 
Prasasti (between A.D. 370 and 390). The western Gupta alphabet 
gave birth to the Sarada script by about A.D. 800 and it appears in 
Kashmir and in the north-eastern Panjab. Buehler opines that the 
Bakhshali MS found^in the Yusufzai district in Kashmir was the 
earliest specimen of Sarada script belonging to the eighth century. 

The eastern Gupta alphabet developed into NagarT by about 
seventh century. This gave again rise by about eighth century to 
three varieties called by names the Northern Nagari, the Proto- 
Southern Nagari and the Proto-Eastern Nagari. The Northern 
NagarT, also called Devanagarf, got developed and extensively 
used in the northern and central India from eighth century as a 
distinct variety. The copper plate of the Maharaja Vinayakapala of 
Mahodaya, probably of A.D. 794, is the earliest specimen of this 
script. 1 This script became so po'pular after A.D. 950 that it was 
used in the whole of North India. For example a number of 
manuscripts from Nepal belonging to the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries show the Northern NagarT. 

Corresponding to the northern sister, a Proto-Southern NagarT 
developed during the same period of eighth to eleventh centuries. 
It developed during the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries and was 
used in the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara Empire. 11 still survives 
in the Balbodh or DevanagarT of the Maratha districts. This has 
produced in the Karnataka region another variety called Nandinaganj 
which is still used for writing manuscripts in Karnataka. 

Towards the end of the eleventh century the Proto-Eastern 
NagarT underwent further changes in Eastern India resulting in 
twoscripts, NepalTand Proto-Bengali". TheCambridge manuscript 
No. 1691 of A.D. 1179 is the best specimen of the Nepali. 2 The 
Nep51Tscript is preserved in Nepal and Tibet. The Proto-Bengalf 
and Nepalfare closely connected and bear several similarities. For 
example the British Museum manuscript: Oriental No. 1439 of 
A.D. 1286 written in NepalT shows the Bengali" influence. 3 The 
Cambridge manuscripts No. 1699, 1, 2 of A.D. 1198-99 are the 
specimens of the Proto-Bengali. 4 From the Proto-Bengalf are 
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derived the Bengali) Maithilfand Oriya. While the Bengali is used 
in Bengal, the MaithilT is used in Northern Bihar and Oriya in 
Orissa. These three again bear very dose similarities in the ligatures 
and curves of the alphabet. 

Southern Brahml 

is 

place, as evidenced by several literary records, the palm-leaf is the 
chief writing material at least from the time of Buddhism. But 
unfortunately no manuscript of antiquity, as in the case of some 
north Indian manuscripts, came to the notice of researchers. 
Burnell opines that a Kannada manuscript he identified to be 
belonging to A.D. 1428 is the oldest palm-leaf in South India. 4 No 
autograph of any author belonging to the medieval period could 
be located in any manuscript collection upto date. Therefore we 
are left with only inscriptions for the historical account of the 
South Indian BrShmT. This Southern Brahmfis called Dravida-lipi 
in the Buddhist work Lalitavistara and Ddmili, a Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit Dravida in the Jaina works the Pannavanasutra, 
Samavayangasutra and Bhagavatisutra. The Bhattiprolu (near 
Amaravati in the Krishna District of Andhra Pradesh) relic-casket 
inscription, assigned a date earlier than that of Asoka inscriptions, 
is the oldest record of the South Indian script. The precisely 
datable inscriptions are, in fact, those of Asoka found in South 
India. The most important are those inscriptions found at Yarragudi 
in Andhra Pradesh and Jaugada in Orissa. 6 Besides these Asoka 
inscriptions there is not a South Indian inscription, which can be 
accepted as genuine with a date before the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. The earliest inscriptions belong to the dynasties of 
Early Pallavas (A.D. 350-500), Salankayanas (c. A.D. 350-500), 
yisnukundis (A.D. 440-616), Vengi Calukyas (A.D. 624-1061) in 
Andhradesaand Western Gangas(A.D. 400-475), Kadambas(A.D. 
345-580), Badami Calukyas (A.D. 543-745) in Karnataka. The 
script in which these inscriptions were engraved is called Kannada- 
Telugu script. This name is coined to stand in contradistinction to 
the name 'Gupta script' for the Northern BrahmF. It is also called 
Vengi script by some palaeographers. Both the names, namely 
Kannada-Telugu and Vengi were applied to the Southern Brahml 


The history of South Indian palaeography and manuscriptology 
beset with obscurity for want of continuous records. In the first 
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simply because the copper-plates of the Salankayanas who ruled 
over the region with Vengi as capital were the earliest South Indian 
inscriptions known to the European Indologists. This script was in 
use not only in the Andhra and Karnataka regions, but also in the 
whole of South India lying south of Vindhyas. All the inscriptions 
issued by the Pallavas (A.D. 550-912), who ruled over the Tamil 
region with KancTpuram as capital, were in this script till A.D. 600. 
Further this script got also spread over to Indonesia and Malaysia. 
For example the Modem Javanese (together with its antecedent 
form Old Javanese) is a derivative of the Kannada-Telugu script. 

During the reign of the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman (A.D. 
600-630) the Kannada-Telugu script began to take the shape of the 
Grantha script. As the very name grantha suggests, this script was 
designed for writing Sanskrit texts and engraving Sanskrit 
inscriptions in Tamilnadu and Kerala. To meet the local needs, 
namely for writing in Tamil, Tamil script was developed. This 
Tamil alphabet was derived from a different source. It was also 
found used from the seventh century A.D. Buehler opines that it 
was derived from a northern alphabet of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In course of time it was strongly influenced by the 
Grantha and thus it agrees in part with the Grantha in some 
letters. 7 TheGrantha script survivesin the Modern Grantha and its 
variety Malayalam. The oldest Grantha manuscript, as identified 
by Burnell, is of A.D. 1600. 8 This is No. 9594 of the Tanjore 
Saraswati Mahal Library. 

By tenth century the Telugu-Kannada script got divided into 
Proto-Telugu and Proto-Kannada scripts. For about two to three 
centuries these scripts underwent modifications. The Proto-Telugu 
and the Proto-Kannada scripts got specific shapes into Telugu and 
Kannada during the fifteenth century and the same scripts are 
being used upto date without any further significant variations. 


NOTES 


1. Indian Antiquary, 15, p. 140. 

2. Cecil Bendall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts [Daniel Wright 
Collection] in the University Library, Cambridge, ...Cambridge: University Press, 
1883. No. 1691. 
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3. Cedi Bendall, Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London: Gilbert and Rivington, 1902, No. 1439. 

4. Cedi Bendall, Catologue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts Cambridge, No. 
1699,1,2. 

5. A.C. Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography, p. 86. Burnell gave the 
alphabet of Hala-Kannada on the basis of this manuscript. See ibid, plate 10. 

6. The Rock Edicts of Asoka engraved in the Southern BrahmTare found in two 
places in South India. While the full set of the Rock Edicts I to XIV are found at 
Yarragudi, about 8 miles from Gooty in Anantapur District of Andhra Pradesh, 
eleven Rock Edicts I to X and XIV are found at Jaugada (Lack Fort), near the 
bank of the Rsikulya river, about 18 miles to the town Ganjam in Orissa. The 
Rock Edicts I to X and XIV are also engraved in the Northern BrahmT on a rock 
called Aswastama, situated close to the village Dhauli, about 7 miles to the 
south of Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. Two sets of two Separate Rock Edicts are also 
found in Jaugada and Dhauli. Minor Rock Edids are also found in the South. 
Besides at Yarragudi and Jaugada, they are also found at Rajulamandagiri, 
near Pattikonda in Kurnool Distrit of Andhra Pradesh, and at Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatiriga Ramesvara in Chitaldrug District, Maski, GavTmath 
and Palkigupdu in Raichur Distrit of Karnataka. While the Minor Rock Edicts 
at GavTmath and Palkigundu are in the Northern version, all the rest are in the 
Sourthern version. See Beni Madhab Barua, Asoka and his Inscriptions, part II, 
pp. 1-5. 

7. Buehler, Indian Paleography, pp. 93-94. 

8. Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography, p. 41. 






APPENDIX-A 

ORIGIN OF INDIAN SCRIPTS 


The script is a mark of civilization and differentiates its writer 
from others just as the speech differentiates the man from the 
animal. As such a curious researcher finding out a variety of 
scripts, as noticed in the preceding chapter, may raise questions of 
the following type, with special reference to Sanskrit: 

1. When did the art of writing is pressed into use in India? 

2. What were the scripts actually existed in our country in 
ancient times? 

3. What was the origin of these scripts? 

4. Can there be a common script for the whole nation on the 
basis of the knowledge of the history of our scripts? 

The origin of scripts is in fact one of the unsolved problems in the 
cultural history of India. 

1. Enquiry into the origin of Indian scripts 

The question of the origin of Indian alphabet was raised for the 
first time by Sir William Jones in 1806. It gained importance when 
the Brahmi" inscriptions of Asoka were deciphered by James 
Prinsep in 1837. Every information that came to light during 
subsequent investigations gave new impetus and the problem of 
the origin and development of Indian scripts is being reexamined, 
every time afresh, till today. 

2. Indus Valley script 

Excavations 1 at Mohenjodaro in Sindh province and Harappa 
in West Punjab of Pakistan, Rapur in East Punjab, Lothal in 
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Saurashtra, Kalibangan in Rajasthan of India, and some regions of 
Beluchistan and East Persia have brought to light the existence of 
an ancient civilization in the region. This is usually referred to as 
the 'Indus Valley Civilization' or 'Harappan Civilization'. Many 
questions as regards to the nativity of these people, origin of their 
culture, language they spoke and the script they used are still 
under active consideration. Scholars like Stuart Piggot, H. de 
Terra, Mortimer Wheeler and Gorden Childe opined that the 
Indus civilization must have evolved from an indigenous culture. 
Some scholars like Sankarananda, B.M. Barua, A.P. Karmarkar 
and S.R. Rao interpreted that the Aryans themselves have built up 
the Indus valley culture. There are others like Rev. Fr. H. Heras 
and G.R. Hunter who read the people of the Indus Valley Civilization 
to be Dravidians, who spoke Proto-Tamil language. Still others 
like D.H. Gordon notice that the Indus Valley people asimmigrants 
who brought with them a certain knowledge of things and know¬ 
how with which they could adapt and evolve a new pattern of 
culture. Most of the scholars have agreed upon one point that this 
culture could be assigned to 300G B.C. 

The Indus Valley Civilization was essentially chalcolithic and 
was not found used in any stratum in the course of excavations. 
About 800 beautifully cut seals of steatite have been found with 
some writing in an indigenous script and many scholars have been 
trying with no success till today to decipher the writings. Most of 
the scholars have defined the writing as one of the stylised 
pictographs. L.A. Waddel connected Indus Valley script with 
Sumerian and concluded that the* inhabitants of Mohenjodaro 
were Aryans. Langdon connected these signs with the Brahmi 
script of later times. Similarly Pran Nath, presuming the Indus 
Valley script to be the source of the BrahmT, gave alphabetic values 
to a number of signs in the Indus Valley script. The Egyptologist 
W.M. Flinders Petrie connected the Indus Valley script with the 
Egyptian ideographic hieroglyphs. The Hittitologist B. Hrozny 
connected the Indus script with the Hittite hieroglyphic writings, 
based on the theory that the Indus Valley people were Indo- 
Europeans and even Indo-Hittites or Proto-Hittites who reached 
India before the Rgvedic Aryans. Swami Sankarananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and B.M. Barua opined that the script is 
based on the Tantra. While Karmarkar opined that the language 
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was Sanskrit, Heras held that it was Proto-Tamil. Many such 
theories could be added here; but no theory could succeed to 
decipher the script in total and thus the Indus script remains still 
as a mystery for the researchers. 

The BrahmT, represented by the inscriptions of Ai^jka, is the 
earliest script which could properly be deciphered. There are no 
specimens representing the interval period between the Indus 
Valley writings and the Asoka inscriptions. The gap could be filled 
on the basis of the literary evidences presented by the Vedic 
literature. 

3. Art of writing during the Vedic period 

There are many references in the Vedic literature alluding to 
the existence of the art of writing ever since the composition of the 
Rgveda. For example, RV. 10.62.7 mentions that one king by name 
Savarni gave away one thousand cows with number eight marked 
on the ears of each. 2 Panini also confirms the practice of marking 
a number eight or five on the ears of the cattle. 3 All through the 
Vedic period we have references to mathematical calculations and 
cardinal numbers with large denominations. While Ore Taittinya- 
samhita mentions a highest number parartha which is equal to 
10 l2 (= 10,00,00,00,00,000), the Satapatha-brahmana mentions divisions 
of time taking into account l/17th second called prana as the 
lowest unit of measurement. The variety of metres in the samhitas 
again confirms the rules of prosody which presupposes a system 
of writing. The Upanisads mention aksara and varna; both the terms 
by derivation refer to the written letters. The word aksara refers to 
that letter which is not destructable(7csara),i.e. permanent. The 
word varna refers to something which is coloured or painted, 
referring to the letters which are written on black boards with 
chalk. Panini (7th cent. B.C.) refers to lipi, lipikara, libi and libikara 
(Pan. 3.2.21) and yavanani (Pan. 4.1.49). While yavanani is a script 
of the Persians or Greeks, lipi or libi is an indigenous script of 
writing. Panini mentions more than ten ancient grammatical works 
in his grammar. Had there not been some written copies of these 
works, it would not be possible for him to correlate and consolidate 
the grammatical peculiarities and to formulate his own rules. 
From the fourth century B.C. onwards we have references of 
writing in Sanskrit literature, like the Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
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Naradasmrti, Vasistha-Dharmasutra and Arthasdstra. The Jaina works 
Samavayangasutra (c. 300 B.C.) and Pannavanasutra (c. 168 B.C.) 
and the Buddhist work Lalitavistara give lists of scripts. The 
Buddhist works like Suttdnta, Vinayapitaka, )atakas and Mahdvagga 
not only confirm the existence of script but also mention writing 
materials like phalaka 'wooden writing board' and varnaka 
'wooden pen'. 

This historical account of the Indian art of writing based on 
literature does not satisfy our requirements because there is no 
physically varifiable evidence to describe the actual nature of the 
script and to demonstrate the evolution of various scripts. Thus 
the inscriptions of Asoka which record his edicts are the earliest 
available specimens of Indian scripts and thus with these inscriptions 
starts the scientific inquiry into the development of scripts. The 
rock edicts of Asoka are inscribed in two scripts called the BrahmT 
and the Kharosthf. 

4. Decipherment of the BrahmT script 

C 

The earliest attempt to decipher the script of the Asoka 
inscriptions was made in the fourteenth century by Feroz Shah 
Tughlak when he shifted the Asoka pillars from Topra and Meerut 
to Delhi. The Moghal Emperor Akbar also attempted to decipher 
the writing on the Asoka pillars. All these attempts were in vain till 
the forties of the last century when the western scholars Ch. Lassen 
and James Prinsep were able to read and interpret them. 

5. Name of the script 

There is no record in the Vedic literature in which the name 
brahm? is used as a name for the script. As mentioned earlier, 
Panini used lipi and libi for the indigenous script. It was in the 
Buddhist and Jaina literature we come accross bfahmi as the name 
°f a script- According to the Chinese translation of Abhidharma- 
vibhasa-sutra by Huen-Tsang the BrahmT script was invented by a 
brahmin called Ch'u-p'in-t'o (=Skt. Govinda, i.e. Lord Visnu 
himself). According to another Chines^ translation of iMahdvastu- 
Avadana (587-591 A.D.), the BrahmT script was given by god 
Brahma. 4 On epigraphic grounds it is supposed that the BrahmT 
script came into existence at least by about sixth century B.C. 
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6. Characteristics of the BrahmT 

By the time of Asoka the BrahmT script has several varieties 
and each Rock Edict of Asoka manifests some peculiarities in 
ligatures and curves. Some of the common characteristics found in 
the BrahmT script are: 

1. The letters stand upright. 

2. They are made of regular lines and loops. 

3. The letters hang down (unlike in KharostHD which are top- 
heavy. 

4. Most of the vowel signs are added at the top in the shape of 
horizontal line. 

5. The script is written from left to right. 

7. Origin of the BrahmT script 

The problem of the origin of the BrahmT script is examined 
from the p§int of view of two theories called the indigenous origin 
theory and the foreign origin theory. The theorists of indigenous 
origin opine that the script was either borrowed from the Dravidian 
script or developed by the Aryans themselves. The theorists of 
foreign origin on the other hand, try to trace the BrahmT to Greek, 
Assyrian and Semitic sources and allude various reasons for the 
Indians to borrow from a foreign land. 

7.1. Greek origin 

James Prirtsep, Otfried Mueller, Emile Senart, Raoul de Rochette, 
Goblet d'Alviella and others are the chief exponents of this theory. 
James Prinsep holds that there are certain similarities between the 
BrahmT and the Greek characters. Joseph Halevy opines that the 
BrThmTwas derived from a mixture of the Aramaic, KharosthTand 
Greek letters in the last quarter of the fourth century B.C. The 
presumption of these theories became possible because of the 
tendency among early European scholars to trace any thing good 
or great in India to some Greek source. But the chronological 
evidences do not support either of the theories. Firstly the BrahmT 
script was widely used in India before the time of A^oka, as we 
find several variations in the characters of different edicts of 
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Asoka. Secondly the Greeks came into India long after the Indians 
had acquainted with other people using alphabet. Greek itself was 
borrowed from the Semitic alphabet. 

7.2. Semitic origin 

Most of the scholars believing in foreign origin trace the 
sources of the Brahmi to the Semites. The main arguments in 
favour of the Semitic origin of the Brahmi script are the following: 

(a) There was no specimen of writing before the fifth century B.C. 
in India. 

(b) There are similarities between the Semitic and the Brahmi 
scripts. 

(c) The Brahmi was supposed to have been written in the 
direction of right to left and thus paralleled with the Semi tic scripts 
which are uniformly written from right to left. 

(d) The early Indian writing was pictographic; no alphabetic 
writing can be derived from pictographs; the earliest known 
alphabets are Semitic; hence the semi-alphabetic Brahmi script 
could be derived only from the Semitic sources. 

This theory has a large number of supporters; but they differ 
as to which branch of the Semitic writing influenced or produced 
the Brahmi characters. While some try to find pre-Semitic form of 
writing like Assyrian cuneiform script, others identify Phoenecian, 
South Semitic or North Semitic script as the source of the Brahmi 

7.21. Assyrian (cuneiform) origin 

Scholars like Deecke, Canon Isaac, Taylor and Rhys Davids 
find Assyrian cuneiform as the source to borrow for the Bfahml 
Rhys Davids holds that neither the Northern nor the Southern 
Semites the source of the Brahmi, but the pre-Semitic form of 
writing which was used in the Euphrates Valley. This theory 
cannot stand to logic because of the absence of any convincing 
resemblances between the Assyrian and the Brahmi scripts. 

7.22 Phoenecian origin 

Weber, Benfy, Jensen and others opine that the earliest 
Phoenecian alphabet was the source for the derivation of the 
Brahmi. They argue that aboutone-third of the Phoenician letters 
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are identical with the earliest forms of the corresponding Brahrhi 
script. This theory cannot also be substantiated, because the 
Phoenician script itself is considered as a derivative of the Canaanite 
(North) branch of the Semitic. Some scholars like R.B. Pandey 
opine that the Phoenicians themselves were of Indian origin (the 
Vedic Pani) and thus they might have even carried with them to 
the shores of the Mediterranean the art of writing and spread it in 
Western Asia. 

7.23. South Semitic origin 

The ancient alphabet of Sabaea of the South Semitic family is 
not older than the middle of the second century B.C. So while 
Deecke postulates the Assyrian cuneiform characters, the parent 
of the Sabaean, as the source of the Brahrhi, Canon and Isaac 
Taylor hold the view that some lost South Semitic alphabet as the 
parent of the BrahmT. These scholars presume the Brahnu and the 
Sabaea as sister scripts. It is difficult to support this view. Though 
the contact between India and Arabia was quite possible, Arabian 
influence on the Indian culture is ribt traceable before the advent 
of Islam. Further the similarity between the characters of the 
BrahmT and the Sabaea is negligible. Thus Buehler remarks, "The 
derivations proposed by Deecke and Taylor do not fulfil the 
absolutely necessary conditions, and it will probably not be possible 
to obtain satisfactory results, even if all the impossible equations 
are given up, and the oldest Indian signs in every case are chosen 
for comparison." 5 

7.24. North Semitic origin 

Sir William Jones (1806), von Seetzen (1811), Kopp (1821), 
Lepsius (1834), Weber (1856) and Buehler (1896) are the chief 
exponents of the theory that the Indian alphabet was of the North 
Semitic origin. Buehler holds that twentytwo letters of the Brahmi 
alphabet were derived from the North Semitic alphabet, five from 
the script on the weights from Assyria and the remaining were 
derived from the borrowed characters by introducing certain 
devices. 

7.25. Aramaic origin 

David Diringer advocates a theory that the early Aramaic 
alphabet was the prototype of the BrahmT script. He bases his 
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theory on^the grounds that (1) the acknowledged resemblance of 
the Brahmi signs to the Phoenecian letters also applies to the early 
Northern Semitic (Aramaic) letters, and (2) of all the Semitics the 
Aramaean traders were the first who came in direct communication 
with the Indo-Aryan merchants. 

The North Semitic theory of Buehler or Diringer is also found 
to be not foolproof and final. Several inconsistencies are shown by 
scholars. To mention, firstly, Buehler maintains that the Indians 
have made many innovations, improvisations and changes in the 
Brahmi letters while adapting the North Semitic alphabet. This 
ine of argument presupposes that the Indians were already using 
some sort of writing and that they were familiar with the Semitic 
scnpt. Secondly, the signs belonging to the two systems do not 
correspond with the similarity or identity of their phonetic values. 6 
Thirdly, the BrahmTscript differs very much from the KharosthT 
scnpt, which was also considered to have been derived from the 
same North Semitic Alphabet. For example the cerebrals and 
dentals of the two scripts are derived from different signs of the 
North Semitic alphabet. This is unimaginable to have two different 
signs when both have been derived from the same parentage. 
Fourthly, the numerals of the BrahmT script have nothing in 
common with the numerals of the North Semitic scripts. Fifthly, 
the Br5hmi was presumed to have been written in the beginning 
from nght to left like the Norfh Semitic scripts and the KharosthT. 
Several scholars opine that the direction of right to left in'the 
examples quoted must have resulted because of some faulty 
inscribing. Further the specimens so far known to us with the 
Brahmi written in the direction of right to left are sporadic and 

very few m number in comparison with the inscriptions written 
from left to right. 

7.3. Dravidian origin 

Edward Thomas (1883) and others hold the view that the 
BrahmT alphabet was first invented by the Dravidians and it was 
later borrowed by the Aryans. This theory is based on the 
presumption that the Dravidians were occupying the entire land 
m India before the advent of Aryans and invented the art of 
wnting. A forcible argument against the Dravidian origin is that 
the Tamil, the purest representative of the Dravidian family of 
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languages, has only the first and the fifth letters of each of the five 
vargas, whereas the BrahmT has all the five letters of a varga; as such 
the Proto-Dravidian, the forerunner of Tamil, could not have all 
the five letters in each varga and thus it cannot be a source for the 
Brahmi. 

7.4. Aryan or Vedic origin 

Lassen (1867), General Cunningham (1881) are the earliest 
scholars who attempted to find indigenous origin for the BrahmT 
script. They hold that the Aryan priests developed the BrahmT 
script from indigenous Indian hieroglyphics. The arguments they 
have advocated in support of their view were considered to be 
weak in those days. Taylor remarks: "Such an elastic method may 
establish anything or nothing". In view of the absence of evidence 
in the form of pre-Asoka inscriptions, to confine the use of 
hieroglyphic pictures in India, Buehler and others have not paid 
any attention to the Aryan origin theory. Buehler observes: 
"Cunningham's opinion, which was formerly shared by some 
prominent scholars presupposes the use of Indian Hieroglyphic 
pictures of which hitherto no trace has been found". 7 But the 
discovery of the Indus Valley script which is hieroglyphic weakened 
the objections put forward against the theory. Since then various 
scholars are engaged in search for further sources to support the 
indigenous origin theory. K.P. Jayaswal claims a connecting link 
between the pictographic scripts of the Indus Valley and the 
BrahmT. 8 

R.B. Pandey opines that the Brahmi was derived from 
pictographs, ideographs, and phonetic signs, the earliest specimens 
of which are to be found in the Indus Valley inscriptions. 9 He 
further points out that the derivation of the word brahmi itself 
suggests that the script was intended for the preservation of the 
Vedas. "As its very name suggests the BrahmT script was invented 
by the Indo-Aryans for the preservation of 'Brahma' or Veda and 
was originally and mainly employed by the Brahmanas, whose 
duty it was to conserve the Vedic literature and to hand it down to 
the succeeding generations by writing and copying the texts from 
time to time and by teaching them to their students" 10 
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8. Characteristics of the KharosthI script 

Besides the BrahmT, the Kharosthi is the only script mentioned 
in the Jaina and Buddhist literatures, which isa vailable for physical 
verification. Another interesting feature is that both the scripts 
were found to be used at the same period in the inscriptions of 
Asoka. There are two Rock Edictsof Asoka found at Mansehra and 
Shahbazgarhi engraved in the Kharosthfscript. Besides these two 
Rock Edicts there are a large number of Creek, Scythian, Parthian, 
and Kusana coins assignable to the period between 175 B.C. and 
A.D. 200. They were bilingual; on one side they bore a legend in 
Greek and on the other in the Kharosthi. The KharosthI was 
confined to the north-western part of India. It did not develop any 
further as the BrahmT took precedence over the KharosthI all 
through the country. It is marked by the following characteristics: 

1. It used the same alphabet as the BrahmT, but its characters 
were different. 

2. The letters are generally thin and long, more or less slanting 
to the right with appendages attached to their upper parts. 

3. They are very irregular in shape and size and many forms 
are confusingly similar. 

4. The script is clearly cursive. 

5. There are very few looped forms. 

6. The script always runs from right to left. 

9. Decipherment of the script 

Ch. Masson was the first to decipher the Kharosthi inscription 
on the coins of Menander, Appolodotos and Hermeus. Prinsep 
followed the researches of Masson and fixed the direction of the 
script from the right to the left. In 1838 he decided also that the 
language of the Kharosthi inscriptions was Prakrit. Prinsep, E. 
Norris and Cunningham could decipher almost all the letters of 
the Kharosthi alphabet on the coins. This was followed by the 
reading of the independent inscriptions of Asoka. Buehler prepared 
a systematic comparative table of the Kharosthi alphabet. 
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10. Name of the script 

The KharosthT script is known by various names. It is called 
Bactrian, Indo-Bactrian, Aryan, Bactro-Pali, North-western Indian, 
Kabulian, Kharosthi, etc. The KharosthT is the widely accepted 
popular name on the basis of the Chinese literature in which this 
name continued upto the seventh century A.D. There are several 
speculations regarding the name and derivation of the KharosthT. 
Some examples are: 

1. According to the Chinese translation of Abhidharma-vibhasa- 
sutra by Huen-Tsang the KharosthT was invented by a sage called 
Kharosthi. The Chinese Encyclopaedia Fa-wan-Su-Lin (A.D. 668), 
says that the KharosthT was invented byonedivinelndianbyname 
Kharostha (< khara+ostha 'ass-lipped person'). 

2. Kharostha refers to the barbarous people on the north¬ 
western boundaries of India, namely, Yavanas 'Greeks', Sakas 
Scythians', Tusaras 'Kusanas.' and other people of central Asia. 
The alphabet used by these people is also called by the same 
name. 

3. Kharostha is the Sanskrit form of Kashgar, a province in 
Central Asia, which was the latest centre of this script. 

4. It is the Indian adaptation of the Iranian word kharostha or 
kharaposta meaning 'ass-skin'. Most probably this script was used 
for writing on the ass-skin. 

5. There was an Aramaic word kharottha used for this script 
which in course of time, through popular etymology, assumed the 
Sanskrit form Kharostha. 

6. The script may have been called so due to the fact that most 
of the Kharosthi characters are irregularly elongated curves and 
they look like the moving lips on an ass, khara. Thus it might be a 
nick name originally and got currency in course of time. 

Some scholars have given an Indian name 'Gandharian' for 
the KharosthT on the basis that the Kharosthfinscriptions of Asoka 
were exclusively confined to the tracts of the Gandhara country of 
the ancient India. 
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11. Origin of the script 

As in the case of the Brahmin there are two theories current 
amoi scholars regarding the origin of the KharosthT script, 
namely the Aramaic origin and the indigenous origin. 

11.1 .Aramaic origin theory 

Chief exponent of this theory is Buehler and his views are 
widely accepted by the majority of scholars. He formulated his 
theory of North-Semi tic (Aramaic) origin on the following grounds: 

(a) The resemblance between the Aramaic and the KharosthT 
characters. 

(b) The direction of the KharosthTand the Aramaic is from the 
right to the left. 

(c) Common characteristics like the absence of long vowels 
between the KharosthTand the Semitic scripts. 

(d) The appearance of the KharosthT in India after its Iranian 
invasion. 


(e) The use of the KharosthT was only in those parts of India 
which were occupied by the Iranians from the second half of the 
sixth century B.C. upto the fourth century B.C. 


Buehler derives the Aramaic origin for the KharosthT script in 
the following way: 11 The Aramaic language and writing, were 
frequently employed for official correspondences, accounts and 
other official purposes during the rule of the Akhaemenian kings 
in many different provinces of their empire. In Egypt, Western 
Asia, Arabia and Persia the Aramaic inscriptions are discovered. 
The Persian Satraps, carried with them also into the Indian territory 
their staff of subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Aramaean letters and language. The Hindus of the Indo-Persian 
provinces were driven to utilise the characters commonly employed 
by the scribes and accountants of their conquerors, though they 
already possessed a script of their own. Thus the KharosthT 
alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between 
the officers of the Satraps and of the native authorities. The Hindus 
probably used at first the pure Aramaic characters and they 
introduced in the course of time modifications observable in the 
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KharosthTalphabet. Thus the KharosthT alphabet is not a Pandit's, 
but a clerk's alphabet. This alphabet was framed by persons who 
paid regard only to the requirements of ordinary life. 

11.2. Indigenous origin theory 

Cunningham opines that the Kharosthfis an Indian alphabet. 
The full system of palatals and linguals which are found in the 
KharosthTcannot be designed forany other language thanSanskrit, 
or an ancient Prakrit. Sanskrit and Prakrit are the only forms of 
speech which possess five sounds of each of the palatals and 
linguals. 

Some Indian scholars like Raj Bali Pandey have tried to 
continue this line of argument. They argue as follows: The earliest 
known KharosthTinscriptions of Asoka belong to the third century 
B.C. All other inscriptions in the KharosthT found in Baluchisthan, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia are later in date and they clearly 
indicate that they were carried there by the Indian colonists and 
the missionaries. Thus it may be held that during the Persian 
domination over that part of the country the KharosthT was 
recognised as a popular script. When the Mauryas of Mid-India 
occupied that part of the country they had also to adapt the 
KharosthT script for that part of the country. Next, the Bactrians, 
the Parthians, the Sakas, and the Kusanas used this script for 
Indian languages side by side with the Greek. The long association 
of the KharosthT with foreign powers in India in the areas dominated 
by them created some aversion towards it in the rest of India. With 
the rise of the Gupta power and the upsurge of the unification of 
the country and nationalism, the KharosthT died with its official 
support. The BrahmT, which was the most widely current script in 
India, replaced the KharosthT in the north-west part of India also. 

However it may be concluded that a majority of the scholars 
are of the opinion that the KharosthT was originally borrowed from 
Aramaic and later developed various characters like the nasals 
and anusvara to meet the needs of the native language. 
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NOTES 

1. R.D. Benerjee brought to light for the first time the ancient civilization at 
Mohenjodaro in the Indus Valley. Sir John Marshall conducted excavations in 
1922. Further excavations were carried out a t Mohenjodaro by Earnest Mackay 
in 1930. Madho Swarup Vats excavated sites at Harappa in 1939. The British, 
American and Indian archaeologists like Dales, Wheeler, F.A. Khan, S.R. Rao, 
Lat, Thapar and J.P. Joshi have found some more typical sites at Kot Diji, 
Lothal, Kalibangan and Surkot. 

2. sahasram me dadalo astakarnyah sravo devesv akrata. 

3. karne laksanasyavistdstapahcamanibhinnachinnachidrasruvasvastikasya, Pan. 
63.115. 

4. Jao Tsung-I ‘Chinese sources on Brahmland KharosthT', ABORI, 45, p. 42. 

5. Buehler, Indian Paleography, p. 25. 

6. T.V. Mahalingam has shown how the signs appearing in the two alphabets 
differ in indicating values to them. Early South Indian Palaeography, p. 52. 

7. Buehler, Indian Paleography, p. 24. 

8. K.P. Jayaswal, 'The Harappa seals', Indian Antiquary, 42, p. 203. 

9. R.B. Pandey, Indian palaeography, p. 51. 

10. ibid. 

11. G. Buehler, On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet, p. 96ff. 




Chapter 9 


WRITING MATERIALS 


The stone, earthen objects, shells and other non-metallic objects 
like ivory plaques, metals like copper, bronze and iron, palm-leaf, 
birch-bark and paper are the known materials of writing in ancient 
India. The palm-leaf is the oldest material put to use for writing. 
The writings engraved on stone, metal and other hard substances 
for public inspection are calledanscriptions, and the writings on 
any soft material like palm-leaf, cloth and paper with the hand a re¬ 
called manuscripts. The word 'manuscript' is derived from the 
Latin word manuscriptum in which manus denotes 'the hand'and 
scriptum 'to write'. 

Stones: Rocks, stone pillars or slabs, stone images or their 
pedastals, stone articles such as jars or their covers, etc., are found 
used for engraving letters. The stone and copper plates are used 
when the writings are intended to be everlasting ( cirasthitika ); thus 
we find normally engraved on the stone the official and private 
records, royal proclamations, treaties between kings, agreements 
between private individuals, grants and donations, poetical effusions 
(,prasastis ). The A^oka rock edicts are the earliest instances of 
incising on stone. There are numerous inscriptions with prasastis. 
The Allahabad pillar inscription (c. 360 A.D.)ofSamudraguptaby 
Harisena, the Talagunda inscription (c. 460 A.D.) of Santivarman 
by Kubja, the Mandasor inscription (c. 532 A.D.) of Yasodharman 
by Vasula and Aihole inscription (A.D. 634) of Pulakesi II by 
Ravikirti are some of the famous prasastis, which exhibit poetry of 
high quality. There are also instances, of course very rare, where 
long poetical compositions were engraved on several slabs of 
stone. For example the Rana Kumbha's inscription (A.D. 1460) at 
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Kumbhalgadh (Rajasthan) describing the geographical places of 
Mewar and praising various gods, was engraved on five stone 
slabs (each one measuring 3'10" broad by 3'7" high). A kavya by 
name Rdjaprasasti, written in 24 cantos by an Andhra poet called 
Ranacoda, was engraved on 24 slabs. The poem was in honour of 
Rana Ra jasimha of Mewar on the occasion of the excavation of the 
Rajasamudra tank, and the slabs were fixed into the embarkment 
of the tank. First two acts of the four act play entitled Parijatamanjan, 
alias Vijayasn by Madana with the poet's patron the king 
Arjunavarman of Dhar (11th cent. A.D.) as hero was engraved on 
a slab of black stone at Dhar. 1 The engraved portion contains 76 
verses with some prose inscribed in early variety of Nagan script 
Similarly two satakas of 109 verses each composed in the Maharastri 
Prakrit were engraved on stone slabs. One of the satakas is called 
Kumarasataka ascribed to Paramara Bhoja (11th cent. A.D.) of 
Dhar. 

Copper-plates: Official charters, especially grants made by 
kings were generally engraved on copper-plates (called tamra- 
patra, tamra-sasana, tamra, etc.) to serve the donees as title deeds. 
There were also copper-plates with yantras of the Brahmanas and 
Jains engraved in various shapes and sizes. The practice of 
engraving books on copper-plates is also known; bu t the instances 
available to us are not numerous. As recorded by Huen-Tsang, 
Kaniska caused the Buddhist religious texts to be engraved on 
copper-plates. The lyrical poems called kirtanas of Annamacarya 
of Tallapaka family (A.D. 1408-1503) composed in Sanskrit and 
I Telugu were engraved on many copper-plates. As these devotional 
songs are on the Lord Venkate^vara, these copper-plates were 
preserved till recently in the temple of Vehkatesvara at Tirumala. 
Now under the management of the Tirumula Tirupati Devasthanams, 
these songs are being edited and published. 

Gold and silver: The Buddhist literature refers to the practice of 
engraving royal orders and religious regulations on golden plates 
by families of rich merchants. We have also some gold records 
including a plate bearing a votive inscription in the Kharosthi 
script discovered in the ruins of Taxila. Similarly inscriptions on 
silver were also found in Bhattiprolu and Taxila. Jains sometimes 
write certain yantras on plates of silver which are found in some 
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Jain temples. But gold and silver are too precious metals to be 
generally used for engraving long literary texts. 

The writings on the pedastals of bronze images or on the conch 
shells, ivory plaques, wooden beams, earthen ware, etc., are used 
for engraving legends and emblems. Thus we do not have any 
specimens of engraved texts on these writing materials. D'Alwis 
asserts that the Buddhist works mention skins among the writing 
materials. Subandhu also refers in his Vasavadattato the use of skin 
(ajina) of an antelope or tiger as a writing material. But it did not 
gain currency in large scale, perhaps because of the leather being 
treated as ritually impure. 

Manuscripts: Palm-leaf, birch-bark, cotton and paper are the 
common materials for writing long texts of literature. Even in the 
case of short texts like grants inscribed on stone and metals, they 
were written first on palm-leaf or birch-bark before engraved. 

Palm-leaf: It is the most common wri ting material all over India 
during ancient times. There are two large-lea ved palm-trees called 
tadi or tali (corypha umbraculifera) and tdda or tala (borassus flabel 
liformis), leaves of which are used for writing manuscripts. These 
two plants are indigenous and grown in abundance in Deccan. By 
an exhaustive examination of the well-known plam-leaf manuscripts 
Hoernle opines that all the earlier manuscripts are made from the 
leaves of tadi. The tala is also called sntdla and the number of 
manuscripts of this leaf are not numerous. The palm-leaf is made 
fit for writing by a process in which it is first dried, next boiled or 
soaked in water, then again dried and finally polished with stone 
or conch-shell and cut to the required uniform size. In South India 
raw palm-leaves were commonly used for letters and for private 
and official documents. The palm-leaves were written on withink 
all over Northern, Eastern, Central and Western India, whereas in 
the South India and Orissa the letters were incised with a metallic 
stilus called salaka or lohakantaka and afterwards blackened with 
soot or charcoal. 

The earliest known manuscripts of palm-leaf date back to 
circa first century A.D. The fragments of palm-leaf manuscripts 
representing parts of two plays ascribed to Asvaghosa of Indian 
literature found in Turfan by a German expedition led by 
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Gruendwedei and Hurth are the earliest. The Godfrey collection 
(4th cent. A.D.), the Horiuzi manuscripts (6th cent. A.D.) are other 
old specimens so far brought to light. 

That the palm-leaf is the oldest writing material in ancient 
India could be proved on several literary and archaeological 
evidences. For example the canon of the Southern Buddhism 
mentions panrn 'leaf' as the most common writing material in 
ancient India. According to a Buddhist tradition, presented in the 
biography of H uen-Tsang (7th cent. A.D.), 2 the canon was written 

on palm-lea vesatthe first council held immediately after Buddha's 

death. The size of the copper-plates and birch-bark were used to 
cut to the size of the palm-leaf, which was most accepted writing 
material. Thus the Texila copper plates (c. 1st cent. A.D.) was cut 
to the size of the palm-leaf. Similarly the birch-bark leaves of the 
Bower manuscripts (5th cent. A.D.) were also cut to the size of the 
palm-leaf. Further the Greek writer Quintus Curtius (4th cent. 
B.C.) mentions that the inner bark of trees (i.e. birch-bark) was 
used as writing material. 3 All these evidences confirm the use of 
palm-leaf by at least fourth century B.C. 

We have numerous palm-leaf manuscripts of the seventh and 
later centuries from Nepal, Bengal, Rajasthan, Gujarat and the 
Northern Deccan, besides the above mentioned Horiuzi manuscripts 
and manuscripts of the Godfrey collection. To mention we have 
from Nepal the Skandapuram (supposed to have been copied 
about the seventh century A.D.), the Paramesvara-tantra (c. A.D. 
859) and the Lahkavatara (A.D. 906-07). 4 The oldest manuscripts 
found in South according to Burnell, dates from A.D. 1428. The hot 
climate of the South could be the cause for the short span of life of 
the palm-leaves. As established by the Kurud plates of the sixth 
century, the royal charters were sometimes written on palm-leaf 
and issued to the donees. 5 

Birch-Bark: Bhurja-patra is in fact the inner bark of the bhurja 
'birch tree (Betula Bhojpatra)' which is grown in plenty in the 
Himalayas. Alberuni informs that the bark of the tree is taken in 
pieces measuring one yard long and as broad as the out stretched 
fingures of the hand or less and cut further into various sizes. He 
also mentions that the bark was made hard and smooth by 
polishing with oil. The birch bark was put to maximum use in the 
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North-western India (more particularly in Kashmir), and the 
leaves were normally cut in the size corresponding to our quarto 
(=about nine by twelve inches). Later on the custom of using birch- 
bark was spread to the Central, Eastern and Western India, 
because we find the copper-plates in these parts were also cut to 
the size of the birch-bark as used in Kashmir. The birch-bark is, 
however, later than the palm-leaf, as it is evidenced by the fact that 
the leaves of the Bower manuscript were cut according to the size 
of the palm-leaves. The manuscripts are written with ink on the 
bark. The birch-bark was so popular at one time that it was simply 
called lekharn 'writing', 'a written document' and also the written 
documents went by the name of bhurja. But it came to disuse in 
Kashmir after the introduction of paper during the Moghal period. 

Quintus Curtius mentions that the Hindus at the time of 
Alexander's invasion were using the tender inner bark of trees as 
writing material, without mentioning the word bhUrja. The Northern 
Buddhist and Brahmanical Sanskrit works of subsequent times 
named it bhurja. Bhurja, indeed, must have been known to the 
Indo- Aryans even before entering in to Indi a, as the cognates of the 
word bhurja, Latin fraximus, Old High German bircha, English birch 
(< PIE *bhsrges), are found in all Indo-European languages and the 
plant is also available in Europe. 

Among the oldest documents on bircn-bark so far discovered 
a mention may be made of (1) the Kharosthi Dhammapada, also 
called Prakrita Dhammapada, consisting of fragments of birch-bark 
codex acquired in Khotan by a French traveller M. Dutreuil de 
Rhins assigned to circa first century A.D., (2) the Sanskrit Buddhist 
work Sarpyuktagama-sutra (c. 4th cent. A.D.), (3) Bower manuscripts 
(5th cent, A.D.) and (4) Bakhshali manuscripts of a mathematical 
work (c. 8th cent. A.D.). There are many birch-bark manuscripts 
preserved in the libraries of Poona, London, Oxford, Vienna, 
Berlin, etc., and none of which probably dates earlier than the 15th 
century A.D. 

Aloe-bark: In North-eastern India the inner bark of the aguru 
'aloe tree' (Assamese sdci, Latin Aquilaria agallocha) was the most 
popular material for writing manuscripts. A large number of 
manuscripts written on this bark have been discovered in Assam. 
One of the oldest manuscripts on the aloe-bark is Sundarakanda of 
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the Kamayam written in the Bengali-Maithili-Assamese characters 
of about fifteenth century. It is preserved now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (National Library), Paris. 

Paper: It is the third popular material used for writing long 
texts of literature. The Macartney manuscripts consisting of soft 
kind of paper with darkish colour, probably belonging to the 
second century A.D. obtained by G. Macartney are the oldest. The 
next oldest are the Weber manuscripts written in the North¬ 
western Gupta characters of the fifth century A.D. These manuscripts 
were found in Central Asia. Thus some scholars like Hoernle are 
of the opinion that these papers were not of indigenous origin; 
they argue on the assumption that the Chinese were the first to 
make paper in A.D. 105, and that the paper was introduced in 
India by the Muslims. But we have adequate references in literature 
for the existence of paper as a writing material. For example, 
Nearchos, a Greek writerwho accompanied Alexander during his 
Indian inroads in 327 B.C., wrote that the Indians were manufacturing 
writing paper out of cotton by pounding. 6 P.K. Gode opines that 
the Indians must have known paper through the Chinese travellers, 
though it was certainly not a popular writing material. 7 

M.A. Stein refers to a Kashmirian manuscript of the Satapatha- 
Brahmam on paper which was copied in A.D. I089 8 . Buehler 
records a Prayoga work by name Sodasasamskdraprayoga (no author) 
of 100 leaves dated Samvat 1280 (=A.D. 1223-24) preserved in a 
private collection in Gujarat. 9 The paper is less durable compared 
to birch-bark and palm-leaf. This must have been the reason for 
not having a continuous use of paper; however it replaced the 
birch-bark and palm-leaf during the Muslim period. By about 
A.D. 1600 the paper and the Devanagarfscript have become very 
popular in the whole of South India. For example a paper manuscript 
of Mahabharata is dated A.D. 1585 and another manuscript containing 
Sutasamhitavyakhya of Madhavamantrin A.D. 1601. 10 

Paper sheets were cured before writing by applying a paste 
prepared by boiling rice or wheat powder in water, to both sides 
and rubbed with conch or cowrie-shell after they were dried. This 
process provides the smoothness to the surface and prevents the 
running of ink. The sheets were generally cut to the size of palm- 
leaf or birch-bark. 
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Cloth: Pieces of cotton cloth were also used as writing material 
in ancient India. Like the paper, it was also made ready for writing 
by applying on it a paste of boiled rice or wheat powder and 
making its faces smooth by rubbing with conch or cowrie-shell. It 
is called pata, patika and karpasa-pata. This cloth was used chiefly to 
write letters, deeds of purchase ( kraya-ctrika ) and royal charters. 11 
Even today in some parts of our country as in Karnataka and 
Rajasthan the cloth is used. But no large work written on the cotton 
cloth has come to notice. Buehler found a silk band with the list of 
the Jain sutras written with ink. Peters found at Anhdvad Patan a 
cloth manuscript of a Jain Work called Dharmavidhi of Snprabhasuri 
dated Vikrama-samvat 1418 (=A.D. 1361-62). 

Wooden boards: Lastly a mention may be made of wooden 
boards ( phalaka) for writing with chalk ( pandulekha). There are no 
manuscripts written on these boards. 

It may be concluded that the Sanskritist has chiefly to handle 
the manuscripts written on palm-leaf, birch-bark and paper. The 
normal life of a palm-leaf or paper manuscript preserved in 
normal condi tion^does not go beyond 500 years. The manuscripts 
dating back to the fifteenth century and earlier are rare. 

NOTES 

1 "The slab of black stone (5 feet 8 inches by 5 feet) upon which this interesting 

Sanskrit inscription is engraved, was attached to the northern wall of the 
principal mihrab in the mosque, with the writing inside.... The slab was taken 
out in November 1903 and is kept framed at the mosque". The inscription 
consists of 82 lines. Epigraphia lndica, vol. 8, pp. 96-122. 

2. Huen-Tsang, Eng. trans. by S. Beal (Buddhist Records of the Western World), 
London, 1884, pp. 166-177, quoted by R.B. Pandey, Indian Palaeography, p. 69. 

3. J.W. M'Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, as described by 
Arrian, Q. Curtius, Diodoros, Plutarch and Justin, Westminister, 1896, VIII, 9. 

4 The manuscript is preserved in the Durbar Library at Kathmandu. Cf. H.P. 
Sastri, Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper MSS, I, Introduction of Cecil 
Bendall, p. 52,140 and plate. 

5. The Kurud copper-plates were re-issued by the Maharaja Narendra, son of 
Sarabha to Sankljasvamin, son of Bhasrtasvamin, when the original palm-leaf 
grant issued by Sarabha to Bhasrtasvamin was destroyed by a conflagration in 
the house of the donee. Cf.... talapatra-sasanena svapunydbhivrddhaye dattah. tac 
ca tala-patrasasanam grhaddhe dagdham ... Ep. Ind. 31, p. 265. 
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6. R.B. Pandey, Indian Palaeography, p. 71. 

7. P.K. Gode, 'Migration of paper from China to India' in: K.B. Joshi's Paper Making 
as a cottage industry, pp. 205 ff„ quoted in D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 67. 

8. D.C. Sircar, op.dt. p. 68. 

9. G. Buehler, A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts contained in the Private Libraries of 
Gujarat, Khathiavad, Kachch, Sindh and Khandes, Bombay, 1871-73, Fascicle I, p. 
238, No. 147. In the introd uction he gives some more further informa tion of still 
older manuscripts. "I beg to call attention to MS 147 [in Appendix on page 238] 
which is stated to have been written in Samvat 1280. It is the oldest book in the 
collection, but not the oldest book in Gujara t. A piece of book, writ ten about the 
year 1000, has been shown to me in Ahmadabad and still older books are said 
to exist in Pa than in the great Jain Library. The AhmadabSd book written on 
paper was in such a condition as to make it impossible to take up a leaf. The 
pieces touched broke off at once". Preface, p. viii. 

10. Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji's 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, vol. XV, Nos. 8404 and 10211. 

11. Yajnavalkya (1319) prescribes that the royal charters are to be written on either 
cloth or copper-plate. 
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Chapter 10 


SELECTION OF RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Formulation of a research problem is the most difficult task. 
The word problem is derived from the Greek word problema [< pro 
= before, ballo = to throw] 'to throw forward' and means a question 
thrown for a solution. It means a question for which no ready¬ 
made answer is available from previous experience or instinct. 
Thus there arises a sort of confusion or ambiguity which has to be 
cleared up by over-coming' / all the obstacles in the knowledge 
through the removal of gaps. So a problem means a question for 
which solution is to be sought by careful examination. The researcher 
has to choose such a problem in the field of hisinterest as his topic. 
A successful completion of the investigation throws open many 
truths or our knowledge for further investigation or utilization. 

The selection of a topic can be possible only when all the 
research work that has been done upto date is known. But a 
research student when he joins for research does not possess the 
required grounding in the subject. So he has two alternatives. 
Firstly he may take the expertise help from his teachers who have 
already mastered the subject in depth. A teacher who is involved 
in research is a fund of research problems. Secondly the student 
may himself identify the topic by getting acquainted with current 
trends in the field of specialization in which he is emotionally 
interested. The books on histories, handbooks, dissertation abstracts, 
encyclopaedias and recent writings on the subject give a general 
frame work of the work that has been done and the aspects of 
subject which need further investigation. He may discuss with his 
research guide and decide upon the topic by narrowing down the 
scope of investigation by satisfying the following requirements: 
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1. The researcher's interest, intellectual curiosity and drive 
should be satisfied. The successful completion of the thesis depends 
much on the sustained interest of the researcher. If the subject is 
not upto the taste of the researcher, the task becomes an unholy 
burden. 

2. The research topic should be practicable. In other words the 
topic by its very nature should be feasible to be completed within 
the required period of time. 

3. The study in its end form should furnish a basis for confirming 
some earlier study or form a basis for some future study. It means 
that the results should have some practical or utilitarian significance. 

4. It should meet a social need or personal ambition. The 
researcher may aim at doing research either with an intention to 
serve the cause of humanity, or to attain some monetary gains in 
the form of position in employment. 

5. Adequate supervision is essential for undertaking research 
in a particular branch of learning. One should not adventure to 
take up a topic in the absence of the guidance of specialists in the 
field of research. 

6. Library facilities should be sufficient. In the absence of 
ready access to the required source material a particular topic 
becomes simply unsuitable. Sometimes, it so happens that in spite 
of the good intentions of the research guides, some source materials 
are not made available to the researcher because of personal 
prejudices and administrative reasons. So all the required source 
material should be within the reach of the researcher. 

7. The financial position of the researcher should be sound. 
Either he should be financially sound to support himself or get a 
scholarship during the period of research. 





Chapter 11 


COLLECTION OF MATERIAL 
AND NOTES TAKING 


Review of literature: After the topic of research is decided, it is 
essential to review all the relevant material which 1 ias a bearing on 
the topic. With the help of the tools of research the researcher has 
to know all the previous research studies, as it is incumbent on his 
part to show how the problem under investigation is an advancement 
to the work so far done. It is expected that the proposed study 
should not have been done previously. Even though completely 
new and original topic is in fact impossible in Sanskrit, at least 
some aspects of it should be of value to shed light on the chosen 
problem. A complete record of the conclusions arrived at by the 
previous researches is to be drawn to explain some underlying 
theory of the present problem. 

Collection of Material 

The first step is the identification of the required reading 
material and preparation of a working bibliography for the thesis. 
The schedule of various processes may be as follows: 

1. Study of the scope and coverage of the subject. 

2. Search for documents. 

3. Physical verification of the documents. 

4. Preparation of the entries: (a) description, (b) annotation 
and (c) abstracting. 

5. Preparation of the working bibliography. 
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1. Study of the subject: Histories, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
handbooks, 'outline type books', etc., are to be consulted first. This 
gives a general idea of the subject the researcher has to master. A 
general knowledge of the library or bibliographic classification 
schemes is helpful to identify the required books, besides guiding 
the researcher to reach the concerned books in the stacks. 

2. Search for documents: Now the researcher has to begin consulting 
the various types of bibliographies 1 to identify the availability of 
books and journals. The consultation of the bibliographies helps 
the researcher in more than one way, To mention, (a) the researcher 
can gaze the work done upto date in different sub-areas, (b) he can 
trace the areas in which duplication of work has been done, (c) he 
can see the activities in the fringe subjects and the areas of overlap 
between his and its related subjects, and (d) he can identify the 
areas of his subject which are not yet exploited. 

The success of the researcher is mainly depending on identifying 
the aspects of the subject which are either unearthed or left with 
several gaps and controversies. Incidentally the researcher may 
note down the top names in the field and try to contact them for 
clarifications and assistance. (, 

3. Physical verification of the documents: A working bibliography for 
a given topic, worth the name, can be made only after examination 
of documents as far as possible. The physical verification gives 
authenticity to the description of documents. The researcher has to 
examine every document on the following questions: 

(a) Of which edition of the book is this copy? * 

(b) What is the date of publication of this copy? 

(c) What is the date of first publication of this book? 

(d) Is the book on hand an authentic copy? and 

(e) Is there any fraud in this copy? 

This examination is essential before a researcher takes a 
particular document as his authority for his citation in his thesis. 

4. Preparation of the entries: Now a record of the document is to be 
made on a card (normally of 12.5 x 7.5 cm = 5" x 3" size). The 
description of the record contains author, title, imprint and collation. 
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To fix the complete identity of an author, the full name, without 
initials, should be given. The statement of the title should also be 
in full, for the title of a document indicates generally the nature 
and scope of the contents. The translator, editor, commentator, 
illustrator, etc., also form part of the title. The imprint of a 
document consists of the place of publication, the name of the 
publisher and the date of publication. Finally collation is a statement 
regarding the extent of the document in pages or volumes, pages, 
bibliography, index and also the series note. Example: Chinmulgund, 

P.]., V.V. Mirashi. Review of Indological Research in last 75 years. 
Poona, M.M. Chitraoshastn Felicitation Committeeand Bharatiya 
Charitrakosha Mandal, 1967. M.M. Chitraoshastri Felicitation 
volume. Pp.xxviii, 849. 

Annotation and abstracting are not compulsory in every 
entry. But when the researcher feels their need he may add. In an 
annotation is given a descriptive and factual information or a 
critical judgement of thedocument in question. Abstracting has its 
methodology; it gives the following information: (i) the exact 
boundary of the subject treated, (ii) the new thought embodied, 
(iii) new factual data recorded, and (iv) relation of the document 
to any other work intimately associated with it. For the part of the 
articles, the same procedure of description as mentioned above is 
followed with the addition of the statement of the host document 
or journal in the imprint. 

Notes Taking 

Just as the bibliography is prepared on cards, notes can also be 
taken on cards. One may use the cards of bigger size, say 10 x 15 
cm (4" x 6") or 13 x 20 cm (5” x 8"). To increase the utility of the cards 
the following procedures are to be followed: 

(a) One idea, fact or concept is to be recorded on each card. 
This is helpful to arrange the cards according to the necessity at the 
time of making the draft of the thesis. 

(b) Key words or phrases are to be recorded at the top of each 
card as a heading. These headings help to have classification and 
cross-classification of the data, besides helping to identify the 
notes without going through the whole content. 
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(c) In the notes sufficient information should be written to 
make use of while writing the draft without referring to the 
originals again. 

(d) A note can be an abstract of the content or a verbatim 
reproduction. In case of quoting verbatim the quotation marks are 
to be used, by which the same thing can be cited in the footnotes. 
If any part of the quotation, either at the beginning or in the middle 
of a sentence, it should be indicated by ellipsis marks (...). 

When the notes cards are arranged according to the logic of 
the thesis or the scheme of argument, it is very easy to make the 
rough draft and to draw conclusions. 









Chapter 12 


THESIS FORMAT 


The thesis in its end form is meant for its readers, who are 
supposed to find its utility in widening the horizons of human 
knowledge and culture. A scholar of an allied subject like History, 
Sociology, Anthropology, Sociobiology, Linguistics, Psychology 
and Political Science may be its prospective reader. So the thesis is 
to be presented in such a form which would promote interest to go 
through the book. The capacity to sustain the interest of the reader 
is the touchstone for the success of the thesis. The logical sequence 
of the matter and the mechanical precision influence greatly the 
mind of the reader. While the eye is a ttracted by the elegance in the 
neat execution, the interest is sustained by the skill in presenting 
the matter in uni ty and clarity. The size and colour of the paper, the 
flawless typing of the matter, uniform spacing on all the sides of 
the paper are external contributors for the elegance of the book. 
Besides these there are certain standardized specifications in the 
mechanical form as well as the logical sequence, both of which 
constitute the format of the thesis. 

According to the mechanical specifications, the thesis is to be 
typed on one side only of good white paper 21.8 x 28 cm (8 1/2 
x 11") in size. A margin of 4 cm (11 /2 inches) atthe top and left side 
and of 2.5 cm (one inch) at the bottom and right side of the page 
should be left consistently. The text should be typed with double 
spacing and all the pages are to be numbered serially either in the 
upper right comer or centered at the top. The notes, when typed 
below each page, may be typed in 1 1/2 space to give elegant 
appearance. The notes may also be typed at the end of each 
chapter. 
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According to the logical sequence of the thesis format, which 
has been conventionally followed by both the traditional and 
modem scholars of today, the items to be followed in order may 
be listed as follows: 

1. The Preliminaries - comprising (1) title page, (2) preface, (3) 
table of contents and (4) list of abbreviations. 

2. The Text - consisting of (1) introduction, (2) main body of the 
thesis, and (3) conclusions. 

3. The Reference Material - consisting of (1) appendix, (2) 
bibliography, (3) index and (4) notes and transliteration. 

1. The Preliminaries 

lA. The title page: The title page of the dissertation or thesis is to be 
made just in the same way as that of a printed book with some 
additional information. This should contain the title of the thesis, 
name of the writer, name of the course for which the thesis is 
submitted, name of the department, name of the University, 
college or institution and date or year of submission of the thesis' 

1.2. Preface: The preface contains what we call anubandhacatustaya 
in our traditional methodology, comprising (1) the scope and 
content of the subject matter ( visaya ), (2) the purpose of the 
research ( phala ), (3) the relation between the subject and the 
purpose ( sambandha ) and (4) the prospective reader { adhikarin ). In 
other words the preface should answer the following questions: 
(1) why this particular subject has been chosen?, (2) what are the 
limitations of the treatment? (3) what are the thrust areas to be 
explained? (4) how is it going to contribute to the human knowledge 
and culture of the nation?, and (5) which type of readers the book 
is meant for? The preface thus contains all the relevant matter not 
forming, in any way, the part of the text but focussing the background 
behind the formulation of the text. This is further aimed at to 
enthuse the prospective readers of the benefits by going through 
the following pages. Thus the preface and conclusion stand in 
apposition as the cause and the effect. 

A preface can be short or long depending upon the situation. 
For example K3tyayana dispenses with the preface of his commentary 
called Varttika on the Astadhyayiof Panini, with a few sentences. 
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while Patanjali takes pains to elaborate his prefatory note running 
into several pages with arguments in favour of the grammatical 
studies. Thus the PaSpasahnika of the Mahabhasya is a best example 
of a lengthy traditional preface. The prefaces of Sayana and Max 
Mueller to the Rgveda-samhita are other examples for lengthy 
prefaces. 

It is customary in the modern works to include one or two 
paragraphs to acknowledge the help received from such persons 
like (1) the research supervisor who is the nearest adviser and 
benefactor to the student, (2) those who have rendered help by 
way of consultations and discussions, and (3) the institutions and 
organisations who have financed the project and also those who 
have provided all the infrastructure facilities. In expressing 
thankfulness to others the researcher should be honest in thought 
and simple in expression. 

1.3. Table of contents: The table of contents includes the preface, the 
introduction, the chapters with their subdivisions and bibliography, 
appendix, index and illustrations or plates if any. Page numbers 
are to be given for each of the entries. The main chapter, and its 
subchapters with further subdivisions are indicated either by 
indentation or by a numerical system. An examination of a number 
of standard books will give a clear idea of the discipline that is 
needed to be learnt by observation. 

The table of contents presents the skill of the researcher in 
organisation of the text. The text, in fact, is a piece of art, which is 
to be developed in such a fashion as a sculptor chisells the stone 
into a beautiful idol of worship and beauty. The contents give 
various limbs and also the art of their assemblage so as to satisfy 
the requirements of his readers. This should promote the enthusiasm 
of the reader being kindled by the preface. 

1.4. List of abbreviations: The important books and authors who are 
to appear time and again in the body of the thesis are signified by 
abbreviations. For example in a thesis written on the contribution 
of Vedantadesika to Vi£istadvaita, one may use the abbreviations 
VD and R for Vadantadesika and Ramanuja respectively; these 
two names are likely to appear on every page, and sometimes in 
many lines on each page. When the research is concerned with 
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editing, each manuscript used for the critical edition should be 
described of its physical configurations besides giving abbreviations 
The abbreviations should not be too arbitrary, unless otherwise 
needed as in numbering various manuscripts used for making <i 
critical edition. In other words, the abbreviations are to be built on 
the basis of the words for which they are made, so that the reader 
does not struggle to identify them. All the abbreviations are to be 
listed out and the list is to be placed before the introduction. One 
should not resort to the use of too many abbreviations in the text 
of the thesis, because the numerous abbreviations task the reader's 
memory and block the easy reading of the thesis. In such cases 
prolixity by giving full names is preferable to brevity by abbreviations. 
Thus the authors, titles of books or concepts which occur either in 
a particular chapter or occasionally in the thesis should not be 
abbreviated. 

2. The Text 

The introduction, the maiei body of the thesis and the conclusion 
constitute the text of the thesis. The success of a research programme 
lies chiefly in the selection, arrangement and interpretation of 
facts. While the selection of the facts for research is at the exclusive 
discretion of the researcher, the arrangement is by his power of 
judgement. So a clear analysis of the types of data that is to be 
arranged is the basic requirement of a good thesis. All the matters 
thus collected are grouped into various sections constituting the 
text. 

The data that has been collected may be grouped into four 
categories, namely, (1) the concepts which are presupposed and 
pre-determined, and functioning as maxims, on the basis of which 
the thesis is to be developed, (2) aspects of the selected topic which 
have been settled by earlier researches, (3) aspects which are still 
open for discussion being left controversial, and (4) aspects which 
are not yet explained by others. 

The main part of the thesis is concerned with the data relating 
to the third and fourth categories. In order to devote at full length 
and to make precise the approach in the main text, all the related 
matters belonging to the first and second categories above are to 
be separated and put in the introduction. 
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2.1. Introduction: It should be written with all care to serve the 
following aims: (a) To introduce the problem in a suitable context, 
(b) To give a resume of the history of the subject, (c) To summarise 
all the relevant details which have been already settled, (d) To 
stimulate interest of the reader, (e) To explain the actual problem, 
(f) To justify the study, and (g) To inform the readers the sources 
of the data which are mainly used. 

For example, in the Dhvanyaloka Anandavardhana gives in 
brief the prima facie views in one verse followed by a brief explanation, 
before the exposition of his Dhvani theory with all ramifications. 
Similarly in his Adhyasabhasya Sjankaracarya gives in brief the 
views which run against the Advaita concept and this introduction 
serves to acquaint the readers with the chief opponents who are 
going to figure in the main discussion. This methodology holds 
good even in modern dissertations. For example a book devoted 
to Sanskrit Linguistics should start with an introduction on 'the 
definition and nature of language' in general. Therefore the area of 
introduction is limited to the explanation of all the relevant items 
which make easy the reading of the main text. 

2.2. Main body of the thesis: It is not possible to give any rules or 
specifications as to how the main body of the thesis should be 
shaped. It is because the intuition (j pratibha ) and the skill of the 
researcher acquired by practice and observation ( abhyasa ) decide 
the break up of the thesis into various sections and sub-sections. 
However we may draw some general principles that are to be 
observed systematically for a satisfactory presentation. 

(a) The content of the thesis should be classified into chapters, 
major sections and minor sections. The matter is to be presen ted in 
such a way that there should not be any reference to what is going 
to be discussed in the following chapters or sections. In other 
words each succeeding chapter may have a bearing on the discussion 
of the preceding chapter but not vice-versa. • 

(b) Each point should be discussed bringing together the 
opinions of different scholars and substantiated with arguments. 

(c) In presenting the arguments of different authors on a 
particular point, the recording should be done strictly following 
the chronology, every new point added shall become a new aspect 
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introduced in the system; now it can be examined whether this 
new point was from the intuition or ingenuity of the author or did 
he borrow from the other system to bridge the gaps in the argument 
For example E. Frauwallner proved that Dihnaga borrowed some 
concepts of time from the Sambandha-samuddesa of Bhartrhari's 
Vakyapadiya in his Traikdlyapanksa? 

(d) When one and the same point is said by different authors, 
the earliest author should be quoted and explained. A passing 
reference may be made to the other authors either in the text or in 
the notes. The number of upholders of the same idea corroborate 
the acceptability of the concept. While the modi fications testify the 
critical examination to which a particular theory is exposed; both 
the views strengthen the value of the basic concept. The similarities 
and differences between the Bhamatf and the Vivarana schools 
testify the popularity of the Advaita doctrine. 

(e) The quotations cited by different authors should be traced 
by referring to the originals. 

(f) In case of difference in the readings of the original and the 
quotation, which often happens in Sanskrit literature, one of the 
readings is to be determined on the basisofthecontextual evidence 
and the differences are to be recorded in the notes. This helps the 
reader to appreciate the honesty as well as the intellectual efficiency 
of the researcher. In case the originals are not to be traced, the same 
is to be reported with a note in the notes. 

(g) Under no circumstances, either in the form of quoting in 
verbatim or in abstracting the original text, the matter which has 
already been mentioned should be repeated. In quoting, one may 
use ellipsis marks (...) to omit the irrelevant portions. This would 
enhance the readabili ty of the content and exhibit the scholarliness 
of the researcher. 

(h) Accuracy in documentation goes a long way to make the 
thesis valuable and dependable. 3 

3. Reference Material 

The reference material consists of facts used for the formulation 
of the theory presented in the main body of the thesis. A fact which 
has been used by a researcher for the interpretation of one truth or 
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theory may be used by another to arrive at another allied theory. 

erefore the organization or arrangement of the facts is the 
mirror of the intelligence, imagination, skills and intellectual 
honesty of the researcher. In order to facilitate the readers of the 
thesis and to appreciate the talents, the researcher has to be very 
air and frank in showing all facts discussed in the thesis. For this 
purpose are aimed the appendix, bibliography, index and notes. 

3.1. Appendix: While writing the main text of the thesis, maximum 
care is to be taken to bring into discussion relevant points only By 
doing so the reader gets a clear picture of the author's opinions 
Sometimes it so happens that the full comprehension of the text 
needs some general background information. This may include 
original data, tables forming supporting evidences, etc. All such 
matters are given in the appendix. For example in the present 
handbook, a long discussion on the 'Origin of Indian Scripts' is 
added as Appendix-A to the chapter 8: 'Scripts used in Manuscripts' 
For a proper historical perspective of how the various scripts are 
interrelated, a general understanding of the origin of scripts is 
very much needed. Similarly tableof 'Some Important Manuscript 
Collections is given as Appendix-B to the chapter 9: 'Writing 
atenals to support the antiquity of writing materials, etc. Each 
appendix should be clearly separated from the text and listed in 
the Tableof Contents'. 


3.2. Bibliography: Bibliography is 'a list of source materials which 
have been consulted in the process of writing a book or pa peri 
(Webster s Dictionary). The information regarding the materials 
should be complete in all respects containing the name of the 
author title, and imprint. The edition mentioned in the bibliography 
should be identical with thatused in writing the textand notes For 
the purpose of guiding the reader with further literature on the 
fringe areas, a few more entries may also be added. But no book 
which is cited in the thesis should be omitted in the bibliography. 


There is a method of presenting the bibliographic citations. 
Ihe author, the title and the imprint are treated as three distinct 
units and separated by full points. The author's name is reversed 
by putting the family name or theend part of the name as the initial 
word of the entry being followed by the Christian name or the other 
part of the name with a comma (e.g. Sharma, Mukunda Madhava 
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for Mukunda Madhava Sharma). If the book is authored by more 
than one person, the name of the first author is to be reversed and 
the others are shown in their natural order. Some authorities opine 
that all the names are to be reversed for symmetry and consistency 
with the general format. After the author there should be a full 
point. The title of the book should be typed with underline and 
separated from imprint by a full point. In case of articles in 
journals, the title of the article should be in single quotation marks 
and the name of the journal with underline. All the words in the 
ti tie of the book or the article and journal maybe put in small letters 
without any distinction. This is because of the growing acceptability 
among scholars to reduce the use of capital letters to the minimum. 
Some scholars, however, continue to insist upon the traditional 
method of using capitals for the initial letters of all nouns and 
adjectives. The prepositions, conjunctions and pronouns are put in 
small letters (i.e. lower case). The imprint, consisting of the place 
of printing, name of the publisher, da teand series, is treated as one 
sentence. In case of journals volume, part and page numbers are 
also given in the imprint; e.g. 

Altekar, A.S. The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, from 
prehistoric times to the present day. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1983 (rpt. of 2nd ed. 1959). 

The traditional works is Sanskrit are to be treated separately 
for convenience. The traditional writings are known better by their 
titles than by their authors. Thus these books should be listed 
alphabetically on the basis of their titles. Here the normal practice 
is that the sources are separated into traditional and modem. All 
the traditional sources are alphabetically entered textwise. The 
title of the work, author, editor, place of publication, publisher, 
year of publication are given in order. The title of the work and 
author are treated as one unit; e.g. 

Vakyapadfya of Bhartrhari with the Vrtti and the Paddhati of 
Vrsabhadeva. Ed. by K.A. Subramania Iyer. Kanda I. Poona, 
Deccan College, 1966, Deccan College Monograph series 32. 

3.3. Index: The table of contents gives only broad outlines and the 
main headings of the subject. In order to draw cross references and 
also to give full details of the matters and materials used in 
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different places the device of index is introduced in writing 
monographs and theses. Thus the index acts as a clearing-house of 
the information spread through out the volume. The scope of the 
index depends upon the choice of the researcher as to how he 
designs to exhibit his work. One may limit to simple 'Name and 
Place Index' by giving the name of authors and places cited in the 
book. Another scholar may plan specialised indexes by giving 
subjects, subtopics, examples, quotations and so on. The index is 
an invariable aid in modern publications. When the thesis is 
presented in the form of a typescript i t can be omitted at the option 
of the researcher. 

3.4. Notes: The sources of data which are used for writing the text 
are indicated meticulously in the notes. It may be furnished either 
at the bottom of each page or at the end of each chapter. But for the 
convenience of easy reference it is better to give the references 
below each page; for, most of the references shall be from the 
primary sources. The reader can understand at every place how 
the logic of the thesis is developed. The full description of the 
source, etc., need not be given in the notes as the full title of the 
book, author and imprint are furnished in the bibliography, and 
the abbre via ted symbols in the list of abbreviations. Thus the name 
of the author, title of the text, commentary or their abbreviations, 
with page or paragraph number are enough after the quotation. 
The notes furnished at the bottom of each page are called footnotes. 

The note-citation differs from the bibliographical citation. 
While the author, title and imprint are treated as three separate 
units in a bibliographical citation, they are treated as a single 
elliptical sentence in a note-citation. The three units are connected 
by commas and a full point at the end. The name of the author is 
given in the natural order. Publishing data is furnished depending 
upon the need. In case it is given, the page number or the paragraph 
number is given as the last item of the entry; e.g. 

S. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, I, p. 88, n.l. 

S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanisads, London, 1953, 
p. 654. 

There are no hard and fast rules as to how the abbreviations 
are to be used in the note-citations. Any abbreviation used should 
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be clear and easily understandable to the reader. Thus in majority 
of cases the aesthetic eye of the researcher and the economy of the 
space govern the modalities for the use of abbreviations. For 
example Hart's Rules for Compositers and Readers prescribes invariable 
use of full points in between the abbreviated letters and also at the 
end of the abbreviation (e.g. C.O.D. for the Concise Oxford Dictionary). 
After a full point a comma is also recommended and also followed 
in some books. 

There is a general tendency growing among scholars in 
documentation to omit the intermediary as well as the terminal 
full points in abbreviations referring to the well-known periodicals, 
societies and books. The full points are dropped in the case of 
abbreviations which occur frequently and are pronounced as 
single words like UNESCO. The MLA Style Sheet prescribes that 
the full point need not be used at the end of abbreviations except 
those end in a small letter (e.g. Sun. for Sunday). 

In order to avoid repitition of citations time and again in notes 
and to achieve maximum efficiency in expression and economy in 
space, some universally accepted abbreviations are used in notes. 
The researcher has to get acquainted at least with some of them 
and master to use them appropriately. Some commonly used 
abbreviations are given hereunder: 

A. D. Anno Domini 'in the year of the Lord'. Precedes 

numerals 

anon. anonymous 

b. born 

B. C. Before Christ. Follows numeral 

c. Copyright 

circa. 'about'. Used with approximate dates 

cent. century 

cf. confer 'compare' 

ch., chs. chapter(s) 

d. died 

ed., eds. editor(s), edition(s) 

edn. edition 
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e.g. 

exempli gratia 'for example' 

et al 

et alii 'and others' 

etc. 

et cetera 'and so forth' 

ex., exs. 

example(s) 

(, ((■ 

and the following 

fn. 

footnote 

ibid., id. 

ibidem 'in the same place' 

i.e. 

id est 'that is' 

1.11. 

line(s) 

loc. cit. 

loco citato 'in the place cited' 

MS, MSS 

manuscript(s). A full point is to be put when a 
specific manuscript is referred to 

N.B. 

nota bene 'take notice' 

n.d. 

no date 

no., nos. 

number(s) 

n.p. 

no place (of publication) 

op .cit. 

work recently noted 

opera citato 

in the work cited 

p., pp. 

page(s) 

passim 

throughout the work, here and there 

pub., pubs. 

published, publication(s) 

q.v. 

quod vide 'which see' 

resp. 

respectively 

rpt. 

reprint, reprinted 

sic 

'thus, so'. Put between square brackets to indicate 
editorial interpolation 

st., sts. 

stanza(s) 

sup. 

supra 'above' 

s.v. 

sub verbo or voce 'under the word or heading' 

TS 

typescript 

V., vv. 

verse(s) 

vide 

'see' 
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VIZ. 

vol., vols. 


vs. 


3.5. Transliteration: In order to provide maximum help to the 
readers of the book to judge the validity of the argument the 
researcher has to give in notes relevant portions from the Sanskrit 
originals. The accepted practice is to put the Sanskrit passages in 
the International Phonetic Script, so that any trained scholar can 
read the texts and make out the sense by consulting dictionaries, 
etc. This will also facilitate the researcher to get the matter typed 
with minimum effort on the typewriter. The Sanskrit texts are 
normally presented by following the orthography of the Sanskrit 
grammars. The Sanskrit alphabet is represented by the following 
roman letters with diacritical marks: 


Vowels: 


3t 

3tT 

? 

i 

3 

a 

a 

i 

T 

u 


* 

3ft 

# 


e 

ai 

o 

au 


Stops: 

ef> 



ST 

5 

k 

kh 

g 

g h 

h 


5 


It 

or 

c 

ch 

j 

i h 

n 

z 

Z 


5 

w 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

3 

*T 


st 

3 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 
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T *f> ?T »T 

p ph b bh m 


Semivowels: 

y r 1 v 


Spirants: 

9T T 5 

s' s s h 


Unvoiced spirant ( visarga) : h 

Guttural unvoiced spirant ( jihvamulfya ) h 

Labial unvoiced spirant ( upadhmanTya ) h 

Pure nasal (anunasika) & m/m 


The internal sandhi is represented as in Sanskrit orthography 
without any break. But in the case of external sandhi a laxity is 
observed in representing the junction. Excluding the instances of 
lengthening and diphthongiza tion, the junction is shown by space. 
Further there is no need for capitals in transliteration of Sanskrit 
and Indian vernaculars; e.g. 

ap} 4 wfeit 

II 

/ / .r j / ,, / 

agne, yam yajnam adhvaram 

visvatah paribhur dsi / 

sa id devesu gachati // RV. 1.1.4. 
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NOTES 

1. For various models to be used see: J. Anderson, et al., Thesis and Assignment 
Writing, pp. 37ff. 

2. Erich Frauwallner, 'Dignaga, sein Werk and seine Entwicklung' (German), 
Weiner Zeitschrift fuer die Kunde Sued- und Ostasiens, III, 1959. See also: K.A.S. 
Iyer, Bhartrhari, Poona, 1969, pp. 26f. 


3. For example refer to the prefactory remarks of Jacob to the Concordance of the 
Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadgila: "It is perhaps superfluous to say that 
every syllable of the manuscript had to be written with my own hand.... Let no 
one suppose, however, that the task waspurely mechanical. Before a line of any 
text could be incorporated in the Concordance it was necessary to collate it 
with as many manuscripts as possible" (p. 5). 




Chapter 13 


CRITICAL EDITION 


Nature of Manuscripts 

The texts that are dealt with for making critical editions are 
manuscripts. 1 The manuscripts are classified into two types, namely 
autographs and transcripts. The autographs are the manuscripts 
prepared by the author himself. A dictation revised by the author 
is also regarded as an autograph. The transcript is a copy made 
from an autograph or a transcript. The copy before the copyist is 
called exemplar. Autographs are not available for any of the 
Sanskrit works belonging to ancient and medieval periods, because 
the life of a manuscript normally does not go beyond five to six 
centuries. We do not get autographs even for the works which 
have been written after 15th or 16th centuries; perhaps it was 
because of the traditional gurukula type of education system which 
was in vogue till the British rulers introduced modern education 
system in Indian society. 

Every manuscript deviates from its exemplar because of 
corruptions committed by the scribes. The corruptions are either 
voluntary or involuntary. The voluntary corruptions arise from 
the emendation made by the scribes from the ingenuity without 
caring for the preservation of the original text. The involuntary 
corruptions are because of the defective observation, inefficiency, 
inattention, etc., of the scribe. The errors may be arising from any 
of the following causes: 2 

I. Confusions and attempts made to remedy them: 

1. Confusion of similar letters and syllables. 

2. Mistranscription of words through general resemblance. 
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3. Misinterpretation of contractions. 

4. Wrong combination or separation. 

5. Assimilation of terminations and accommodation to 

neighbouring construction. 

6. Transposition of letters and of words and sentences; 
dislocation of sentences, sections and pages. 

7. Mistranscription of Sanskrit into Prakrit or vernacular 
and vice versa. 

8. Mistake due to change in pronunciation. 

9. Confusion of numerals. 

10. Confusion of proper names. 

11. Substitution of synonymous or familiar words for 
unfamiliar words. 

12. New spellings substituted for old. 

13. Interpolation or the attempt to repair the results of 
unconscious errors. 

II. Omissions: 

14. Haplology, or the omission of wordsor syllables with the 
same beginning or ending. 

15. Lipography or simple omission of any kind. 

III. Additions: 

16. Repitition from the immediate or neighbouring context. 

17. Insertion of interlinear or marginal glosses or notes. 

18. Conflated readings. 

19. Additions due to the influence of kindred writings. 

All these errors may be due to the vision or the psychology of the 
scribe. The visual errors comprise substitution, omission or addition, 
etc., which the eye of the scribe makes through inattention or 
weakness. Psychological errors arise from the tendency of the 
mind to read some meaning into its own mistakes or the mistakes 
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of the exemplar. Even the best scribe cannot copy mechanically for 
long without allowing some play of his intelligence. Thus it is 
admitted as a rule that every manuscript is a different version of 
its exemplar. The great majority of the manuscripts we possess are 
derived from the originals through an unknown number of 
intermediate copies which were not collated with originals. 

Scope of textual criticism: Textual criticism is the technique of 
restoring texts as nearly as possible to their original form. It 
involves editing of the texts and examination of the authenticity 
and interpretation of the texts. Textual criticism is divided into 
four processes: (1) Recensio, (2) Heuristics, (3) Emendatio and (4) 
Higher Criticism. The first three are collectively called 'lower 
criticism', directly dealing with editing, in contrast to the fourth, 
'the higher criticism', which is to do with authenticity and 
interpretation. The process of editing involves in reconstructing 
the exemplar with the help of the existing manuscripts. This is 
mainly based on the number and nature of deviations or errors 
presented by the different manuscripts. Further the errors arising 
in the course of transcription are of decisive significance in the 
study of the interrelation of manuscripts. This is ascertained by the 
collation of extant manuscripts. To collate a manuscript is to 
observe and record every thing in it which may be used for 
determining what was recorded in its source. 

Recensio (Recension): 'By recension is meant the selection of 
the most trustworthy manuscripts or documentary evidence as a 
basis on which the autograph or a text standing nearest to it may 
be founded' (Katre, Textual Criticism, p. 30). Its aim is to discover 
what is the earliest ascertainable form of the text wi th which we are 
dealing. It involves chiefly the elimination of manuscripts, and 
identification of archetype and hyparchetype. Of the several 
manuscripts which are collected for the critical edition, some are 
to be eliminated as worthless. For example all manuscripts depending 
on a surviving exemplar are worthless. Even after eliminating 
several worthless manuscripts, if there remain still mutually varying 
manuscripts, we have to accept a split in the tradition. This split 
arises when two or more copies are made from a single exemplar. 
The exemplar from which the first split originated is called archetype. 
The text of this archetype is free from all errors arising after split. 
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Thus it is close to the original than the text of any other manuscript. 
The researcher has to identify the archetype by the process of 

elimination, heissuccessfulinidentifyingthesurvivingarchetype 

If the archetype is lost, we have to establish the text of this by the 
reconstruction of the original ( constitute) on the basis of the 
surviving manuscripts. 

Sometimes it would not be possible to reconstruct the archetype. 
This arises when the tradition preserved in the archetype has two 
branches. Each of the reconstructed branch varies from the other. 
For example see the following diagram: 


a 3 (archetvoe) 



'y(hyparchetype) 


XI X2 X3 


Y1 Y2 


The archetype a has two branches 13 and y which are preserved by 

X, , X 2 ^X 3 and Y,, Y 2 respectively. With the help of X,, X, and X„ and 

Y, and Y 2 we can reconstruct 13 and y. 13 and y show variants and it 
would be difficult to decide the reading of the archetype 'a'. The 
reconstructed variant carriers are called hyparchetypes. 

The reconstruction of the archetype is made complicated by 
'the contamination of the manuscripts'. Contamination arises 
when individual scribes make copies by using several exemplars. 
The contaminated manuscript exhibits some peculiar errors of 
each of its exemplars without any consistency. 

Heuristics: Heuristics is assembling and arranging the entire 
material consisting of manuscripts in the form of a geneological 
tree or stemma codicum (pedigree). The analysis of the manuscripts 
into various types, namely worthless, hyparchetype, archetype, 
etc., is possible by bringing an interrelationship among them and 
building up geneology of manuscripts. On the basis of errors 
arising in the course of transcription the interrelationship of the 
manuscripts is decided. The geneology of the manuscripts is 
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called stemma codicum and its construction, however difficult it 
may be, simplifies the work. We can prove directly (1) that one 
manuscript is independent or dependent of another, and (2) that 
two manuscripts belong together as against a third manuscript. 
We can prove that two manuscripts are exclusively independent, 
when the error of one manuscript as against another cannot be 
justified otherwise except by presuming them to have been derived 
from different exemplars. Similarly two manuscripts are 
geneologically related by such common errors occurring in two 
manuscripts, which could not have been possible had they been 
copied independently as against a third manuscript. 

The tradition rests either on a single manuscript (codex urticus) 
or on several. When there is only one manuscript, it is enough if we 
describe and decipher as accurately as possible. 4 In the case of 
several manuscripts we have to draw stemma. The simplest examples 
are: 


Type 1 A Type 2 a Type 3 a 

A A 

B A B A fi 



B C 


In type 1, B shows an error which is not found in A while 
containing all the errors of A; thus B is derived from A and it is 
excluded in the critical edition. In type 2 A and B show mutually 
exclusive errors; thus the two manuscripts in question are derived 
from a lost archetype a. In type 3 there are three manuscripts of 
which A shows exclusive errors against B and C, and B and C again 
in their turn show axclusive errors; thus B and C are derived from 
a hyparchetype fi, and A and fi are derived from archetype a. The 
stemma exhibits thus the various recensions the work has undergone 
during its life. 

Emendatio: Emendatio is restoration of the text of the author. 
'Emendation is the attempt to eliminate all the untrustworthy 
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elements in the manuscript tradition which even the best documents 
or manuscripts exhibit 7 (Katre, Textual Criticism, p. 30). Recension 
enables the editor to arrive at the most ancient form of the 
transmitted text. There are some general rules, founded on observed 
forms of error, for the selection of the desirable reading from 
among the variants. They are: 

1. Prefer the harder reading. The hard reading is likely to be 
faithful to the original. 

2. Obvious errors in the copies committed by the scribes can be 
corrected if they are insignificant. 

3. The older a copy is the greater is its authenticity as it is likely 
to be faithful to the original. 

4. A reading which is ungrammatical is to be rejected, because 
no author of reputation commits any grammatical error. If the 
same error is found in all or in the majority of manuscripts, the 
error is likely to be original and committed by the author. Such 
errors are to be retained. 3 

f 

5. Prosedic rules are to be observed in determining the readings 
of the verses. The readings violating the metre are to be rejected. 

6 . Where the text is available in more than one version, the 
shortest version is to be accepted as the original or nearer to the 
original. 6 

There still remain some readings which could not be decided 
by the documentary probability. They are anomalies presented by 
the manuscripts. The author himself might have revised his text 
once or several times in order to improve its effectiveness. 7 Similarly 
the scribe or the interpreter might have emended the text to suit to 
the current knowledge of his times. In such cases the intrinsic 
probability is to be considered. A question is to be asked: 'Is this 
what the ancient author is likely to have written here?' The answer 
is to be sought by the style of the work for which the au thor himself 
is exclusively responsible, and the author's presumable knowledge 
or point of view, taking into consideration of other branches of 
learning. 

Thirdly when the tradition proves to be corrupt none of the 
documentary and intrinsic probabilities found helpful, the errors 
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are remedied by conjecture ( divinatio ). Sometimes a self-evident 
emendation becomes possible. Sometimes several more or less 
equally satisfying emendations are suggested. Thirdly no conjecture 
could be possible with the existing material. When several conjectures 
are available we should choose (a) that which is best in style and 
matter, or (b) that which makes it easiest to explain how the 
corruption arose. 

Preparation of the critical edition: All the readings found in the 
documents, emendations made by the editor and the unsettled 
readings are to be faithfully recorded in the critical edition. The 
Preface should (1) describe all the manuscripts, (2) show mutual 
relationship of them, if possible with a slemma, and (3) settle all 
questions of spelling and dialect, etc. Paul Maas recommends that 
the following signs may be used: 

for conjectural additions < > 

for conjectural deletions {) 

for supplements in the case bf physical damage [ ] 

for irremedial corruptions + 

The angular bracket < > intimates that the very assumption that a 
lacuna exists is conjectural, while the square bracket [ ] shows that 
a lucana of known length has been filled up. 

Orthography: Even though the rules of phonemics are found 
not to have been adhered to in writing in manuscripts and 
inscriptions, the exact orthography of the earliest grammarians is 
to be followed in presenting the critical edition. 8 

Higher criticism: The higher criticism deals with questions of 
authenticity and attribution, of interpretation and of literary and 
historical evaluation. This last stage is the final goal of textual 
criticism as it aims at separating the sources utilized by the author. 
The lower textual criticism, culminating with the preparation of 
critical edition, properly speaking, is an ancillary of the academic 
discipline designed to lay the foundations for the higher criticism. 
As the critical editions are yet to be produced in India for many a 
work, the higher criticism has not really started in Indian studies. 
The critical editions of the Mahabharata and Ramayana are available 
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today, of many Puranas and other classical literature are being 
made. When a large number of critical editions are made, we may 
hope to start studies in higher criticism. 


NOTES 

1. The formal documents like grants, deeds and inscriptions on stone, copper or 
other metals are excluded in the purview of critical editions. '"The study of 
formal documents such as deeds and charters belongs to the science known as 
'diplomatic'; the study of writing on stone is part of epigraphy; while 
inscriptions on coins and seals are the province of numismatics and 
sigillography". New Encyclopaedia Britannica (15th edn, 1974), vol. 18, p. 189, 
q.v. Textual criticism. 

2. Classification of Hall quoted by S.M. Katre in Textual Criticism, pp. 55ff. 

3. The non-extant manuscripts are indicated either by Greek letters (a, 8, y,..) or 
by starred letters (A*, B\ C*...). 

4. For example the tradition of Bhartrhari's Mahabhdsyatikd, a commentary on the 
Mah'abhdsya of PataKjali, is based exclusively on a single manuscript. 

5. For example the 3rd pr. pres, singr hha is used in the past tense by Kalidasa in 
the Kumarasambhava, 4.43, which is found in all the manuscripts. So this 
reading has to be accepted to be author's own reading. Thus the commentators 
were in difficulty to justify the usage. For example Vallabhadeva says: aheti 
bhute kamnam pramadajah prayogah, see Vallabhadeva s Kommentar zum 
Kumarasambhava, ed. M. Srimannarayana Murti, Wiesbaden, 1980, p. Ill. The 
metre suffers if it is replaced by any other word. 

6. For example on the collation of various manuscripts of the commentary of 
Vallabhadeva on the Kumarasambhava, it is found that the commentary is 
available in three versions. The version, which is called for convenience Sarada 
version, is the shortest and hence it has been taken as the original. See for 
further details: M. Srimannarayana Murti (ed), Vallabhadeva s Kommentar, 
Preface, pp. XIV ff. 

7. For example the verse: 

nisamya cainam tapase krtodyamam sutam ginsapratisaklamdnasam / ujoaca mend 
parirabhya vaksasd nivarayanff mahato munivratam / / found in some 
manuscripts of the Kumarasambhava could be the original writing ofthe author, 
which was replaced by iti srutecchdm anusasati sutam sasaka mena na niyantum 
udyamat / kaTpsitdrthasthiraniscayam manah payasca nimndbhimukham pratTpayet 
// V.4. Both the verses, as found* in the Mallinatha's Commentary, are not 
needed, beacuase the purpose is served by either of them. But because of the 
refinement in the expression as seen in V.4 above, we ha ve to presume the other 
verse as superfluous. In contrast to this, see the following vetse found in the 
fifth canto of the Kumarasambhava as verse 31 in some manuscripts of 
Vallabhadeva's commentary: surds tadudmksya nagendraka/nyaya krtam tapah 
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/ / 

sambhuvasakriyaksamam / yayacire tam pranipatya du/jkhitafy patim camunam 
sulam ajihetave / / This verse is not commented in the Devanaganversion of the 
Kumara sambhavatlka of Vallabhadeva. Besides, this verse is not found in other 
commentaries. Thus the verse should be an interpolation by an intelligent 
interpreter or scribe. Further the style of the verse does not correspond with the 
preceding and the following verses. 

The deviations in the orthography in manuscripts and inscriptions might have 
arisen because of the growth of indigenous literature in vernaculars. But 
because of the remarkable achievements made by Indian grammarians, it has 
become customary to restore the forms according to the Panimam grammar 
which was composed at a time when Sanskrit was a spoken language. There 
were different opinions as to the validity of this practice. For example see the 
remarks of A.C. Burnell: "It is, perhaps, to be regretted that editors of Sanskrit 
texts, in these days, are in the habit of restoring exactly the orthography of the 
earliest grammarians; if we rightly do so in the case of Vedic texts where the 
MSS justify this course, as well as the fact that we have here to deal with relics 
of time when Sanskrit was a living language, the case of most texts is quite 
different; they were written long after Sanskrit had become a dead language, 
and represent no real pronunciation; to complicate the orthography of such 
texts is unmeaning pedantry, and can lead to no good result. It is certain that 
their authors (often profound grammarians) never followed the primitive 
orthography-why should foreign editors in the present day?". Elements of South 
Indian Palaeography, p. 24. a 






APPENDIX-C 


(Model Paper) 


We have noticed on pages 46-47 that the research paper is a 
miniature thesis, the only difference being that while a particular 
aspect of a theme is considered in a research paper, it is discussed 
in detail from all aspects in a thesis. The method of presentation, 
including the format, does not differ much. So in this appendix a 
research paper is reproduced to-serve as a model. A careful study 
of it provides guidelines for the classification of the subject, the 
collection of data, the methodical development of the theme on the 
basis of the data, the transliteration system and the techniques of 
referencing. 


POSITION AND STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE AGE OF 
THE LITURGICAL SAMHITAS, BRAHMANAS AND 
UPANISADS 1 
(c. 1500 to c. 500 B.C.) 

Nature of the source texts 

The present paper proposes to give a sketch of the status and 
position of women in the age of the later Samhitas, namely Saman 
and Yajus, Brahmanas and Upanisads, i.e. a period roughly covering 
c. 1500 to c. 500 B.C. The earlier Samhitas, namely the Rk and the 
Atharva differ from the later Samhitas both in form and content. 
The former two were not compiled for any special liturgical 
purposes. They are collections of prayers. The compilation and 
arrangement of the hymns has nothing to do with the various 
liturgical and ritual purposes. The rituals that are described here 
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maybe called grhya-karmas 'homely sacrifices', in which the master 
of the house himself aided by an individual priest, performs the 
sacrifice. The songs and spells used are benedictory texts, prayers 
at the time of birth and marriage and other occasions of everyday 
life, at the time of funeral and ancestor worship, prayers for 
prosperity of cattle and the peasant and for the growth of produce 
of his land. Thus we find an abundant information on various 
social institutions and everyday life of the Aryan men and women. 
But the later Samhitas together with the Brahmanas of all the four 
Vedas represent a different situation and setting. In the collections 
of the Samhitas of the Saman and Yajus the songs and spells are 
arranged in the order of their occurrence in the sacri fice. Secondly, 
the sacrifices are no longer to be performed by any single individual, 
and of every cadre and they are fabricated into big ceremonies 
with several intricate and complicated procedures called srauta- 
karmas 'conventional sacrifices'. Further they could be performed 
only by the rich and great persons like kings. Now a formal 
sacrificial science has been developed and the sacrifices are performed 
on a broad places ot sacrificial altars for three sacrificial fires with 
the help of a host of priests. The sacrificer has very li ttle to do in the 
ceremony. So this part of the literature, conventionally called 
liturgical literature, is far away from the normal social life, as is 
reflected in the Rk and Atharva Samhitas. They stand testimony to 
the intellectual achievements of the Indians. But they supply us 
with very little information on the position of women during this 
period. 

The Upanisads, on the other hand, stand against the association 
of well-trained priests and their assistants of the Brahmanas and 
exhibit the philosophical thought. The people of all disciplines, 
including women, took active part in the philosophical efforts, 
GargT, the daughter of Vacaknu, was considered as having the 
possession of the highest knowledge. As all the discussions arc 
again centred round the abstruse philosophical speculations, we 
do not get again any direct information on women in the Upanisadic 
literature too. There is hardly any scope for delineation of characters 

Even though women are a rare subject in the literature of this 
period, we can glean the social conditions of women from the 
metaphors and simil ies. We find also references i n these meta phoi 
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and similies to the beauty of women, attracting women, enticement 
by women, weaknesses of women, and also the religious and 
social behaviour of women. For example, the sacrificial place on 
the altar (vedi f.) is represented as a woman in SB. 1.2.5.16 and it 
represents Indian ideal of feminine beauty: 

"It shall be too much broad towards the west, notched in the 
middle and again broad in the east. In this way one admires a 
woman. 'Broad about the hips, a little narrower between the 
shoulders and in the middle to hold'. Just in this way he makes 
it pleasant to the gods." 2 

Similarly the poems TS. 4.3.6; 4.1.5; 4.5.2.; VS. 4.3 bear testimony 
to the recognition of the feminine power underlying the creation 
and protection and unhesitated preparedness of the poet to praise 
women in high prose with a formal aesthetic value. 3 The theme of 
some of the legends i n this li tera ture could be seen as forming basis 
for some legends in the epic and Puranic literature; e.g. the traces 
of Ahalya and Indra legend of the Ramayana could be seen in KB. 
23.7.1-10: * 

"An Asura woman ( Asuri) approached Indra making muskas 
at every joint; Indra desirous of subduing her, at every joint 
made sepas; Indra indeed is Parucchepa ('having in joints 
sepas'); all does Indra seek to conquer. With her he had 
union." 4 

Every piece of informa tion that could be drawn from this literature 
is of great value of understanding the changing position of women 
from the free, emancipated and respectable life as reflected in the 
Samhitas of Rk and Atharva to the orthodox life determined by 
many rules and customs of the post-Vedic period, as known 
through the Dharmasutras and the Smrti literature. 

Birth of a daughter 

The birth of a daughter is never desired. AB. 7.13(33.1) speaks 
of a daughter as a misery. 5 When the birth of a daghter is so much 
despised, one might even conjecture of female infanticide in 
ancient India. But it did not occur because a woman had really no 
problem of making her living, as the population of ladies, compared 
to men in the warring tribe of Aryans, was proportionally low. 
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Otherwise the sanction of remarriage, or widow marriage or 
recognition of the children bom to an unmarried lady would not 
have become possible. TS. 7.5.8i2 affirms that, as a woman is meant 
to prolong the race, she should not be left to the hard world to 
stru ggl e herself but should be given protection in every possible 
way. 6 Further the wife is always considered as a friend. 7 That a 
woman should be treated with delicacy and tenderness is again 
reflected in SB. 6.3.1.39, which says that a female injures no one, 
and he (husband) appeases her not to do any injury. 8 Even the 
animal that is consecreted by a woman in a sacrifice is not slayed 
and left after fire has been carried round it. 9 

But when the daughter is clever and well-read, she is certainly 
welcomed by the parents. BU. 6.4.17 (=SB. 14.9.4.16) prescribes a 
religious rite to be performed if one wants to get a scholarly 
daughter. 'And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should be 
born to him, and that she should live to her full age, then, after 
having prepared boiled rice with sesamum and butter, they should 
both eat, being fit to have offspring.' 10 

Education 

Women enjoyed freedom to have education. As mentioned in 
AV. 11.5.18, 11 women are needed to be properly trained during the 
period of studentship, at least to get married to a deserving boy. 
The recurrence of the theme of RV. 8.91 12 in JB. 1.220 and PB. 9.2.14 
confirms that the women were continuing to compose prayers and 
songs of their own and performing homely sacrifices. According 
to JB. 1.220, Apala wanted to get rid of a skin disease, had vision 
of this text and praised with it. As a result she found a Soma-stalk 
and chewed it. Indra approached her and she recited the whole 
sukta. In PB. 9.2.14, by means of a saman (SV. 2.1.26 beginning with 
atu m indra ksumantam) a female Angiras by name Akupara got 
herself cleansed by Indra. The same verse also evidences that 
women are allowed to participate in the Samagana. 13 It has been 
reconfirmed by SB. 14.3.1.35, which prescribes a fee to the Udg'atr 
who officiates on behalf of the wife of the sacrificer, who is entitled 
to do the job. 14 In TB. 2.3.10, a lady by name Sita Savitri demands 
her lover Soma to reveal her the Vedas and thus Soma gave her 
three Vedas. 15 All these testify that the women during the Brahmana 
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period were allowed to study the Veda and to get trained to be fit 
to become worthy wives of worthy husbands. 16 

During the Upanisadic period the education of women came 
to be viewed in two levels. Here it is interesting to take note of the 
Haritadharmasutra . Hari ta says tha t there are two classes of women: 
(1) brahmavadinis, women who are eligible for the Upanayana, the 
study of the Vedas and practice begging, and (2) sadyovcrdhus, 
women who are merely initiated to the Upanayana before marriage. 
The sadyovadhus are no longer interested in higher education and 
they take part in the life of her husband chiefly to increase the clan 
and family. While Maitreyi was a brahmavadinl, Katyayani was a 
sadyovadhu in the BU 17 . The uneducated ladies used to engage the 
priests to perform the duties of the wife ( patnikarma ) in sacrifices 
on their behalf on payment of certain fees in exchange. 18 The 
brahmavadinis used to specialise in Vedic theology and philosophy. 
InBU.2.6(=SB. 14.6.4.1.) and 3.8 (=SB. 14.6.8.1 )Gargi, thedaughter 
of Vacaknu, interrogates Yajnavalkya on the prime cause of creation. 19 
Maitreyi requestsherhusband Yajnavalkya to teach her the highest 
knowledge of the Atman. 20 

Marriage 

The institution of marriage wasin transition from the absolute 
flexibility to the moderate rigidity. However, the freedom available 
during the time of the earlier Samhitas continued. The marriages 
were only after attaining puberty and also at the self-choice of the 
bride and the groom. A girl may love any person in whom she 
hopes pleasure and woo him to win his hand. She may even seek 
the help of her parents to sort out her love affairs. She may even 
resort to magic and ritual to win the love of her fiance. The story 
of Sita Savitri in TB. 2.3.10 is a fine example: Prajapati created 
Soma and the three Vedas. Soma kept in his hand all the three 
Vedas (i.e. he mastered them). Prajapati's daughter Sita Savitri fell 
in love with him. But he loved Sraddha, another daughter of 
Prajapati. So Sita approached her father and told him that she was 
in love with Soma. Now the father had prepared a talcum powder 
from the essence of a fragrant substance called Sthagara and had 
a ritual by reciting certain costume-hymnsand hymns of the wives 
of the gods. He applied that talcum on her face. Soon after seeing 
her Soma fell in love with her and requested her to stay with him. 
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She, in order to test him, demanded that she should be provided 
with all luxuries in life. She also demanded that he should reveal 
the Vedas he was holding in his hand. He did so. Hence it is 
recommended that a man who loves a lady or a lady who loves a 
man may prepare this talcum ou t of Sthagara together with rituals 
and win the love of their fiance. 21 

The marriage of the sons and daughters is to be performed 
according to the order of the age. The elder one normally marries 
before younger. But there are also instances where this natural 
order is deviated; hence VS. 30.9 calls edidhisu a younger sister who 
marries before the marriage of her elder sister. When a younger 
brother marries before his elder brother, the former is called 
parivividana and the latter parivitta. 21 The father of the bride shall 
perform the marriage of his daughter. 23 A father wishing the 
daughter to be loved by her spouse should give her away in 
marriage on the day when the moon is in conjunction with the star 
Svati. By wedding on this day she shall not return to her father 7 s 
house with grief. «< 

"Marriage brings cattle" read in AB. 7.13(33.1) suggests the 
prevalence of dowry to be given by the father of the bride at the 
marriage. 24 Upada, according to TB. 3.4.4, is a woman who is 
married just by receiving only food without any dowry. 25 Apala's 
prayer in RV. 8.91 to make fertile the barren field of her father, 
which was one of her obstacles for her marriage, suggests the need 
for the fathers to be able to give away some wealth, perhaps in the 
form of dowry and jewellery. This should be an Indo-European 
culture, for the ancient Greeks also had this custom as reflected by 
Homer: "Virgins who bring cows." 26 

The ugliness of the girl, besides the poverty of the father, is 
another obstacle to win the love of a worthy boy. 27 Sometimes 
premarital sex may result in getting an offspring before marriage. 
The son of an unmarried girl is called kumdriputra. 2 * The father's 
family is defamed by the failure of the daughter to conduct herself 
to the path of success. Now the father shall perform an expiatory 
rite. 29 Thus the daughter, according to AB. 7.13, is a misery. 30 

The caste system was not so rigid as we find it today. For 
example, a rich donor by name Janasruti offers his daughter in 
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marriage to Raikva, who sits under his cart and scratches at his 
leprous wounds 31 in exchange of receiving instruction of the 
highest wisdom. 32 Raikva is called a brahmana in the sense of 'one 
who knows the Brahman', not in the sense of 'a member of the 
priestly class'. So also Raikva calls Janasruti a sudra for not having 
the knowledge of Brahman. 33 

Polygamy, polyandry and remarriage 

Polygamy obtaining in the period of early Samhitas continued 
during the liturgical period alsoand all the wives together with the 
husband are taken as one pair. 34 TS. 6.6.43, AB. 3.23 (12.12) and 
GB. 2.3.19 disapprove of polyandry. 35 Even though one woman is 
not allowed to have at a time many husbands, she is allowed to 
remarry. The didhisu 'a woman who has married twice' in the 
genitive compound didhisupati in TB. 3.4.4 suggests remarriage. 36 
The widow marriage is also permitted. In the Pitrmedha section of 
TA. 6.1.2, there are mantras to be recited addressing the soul of the 
deceased person, in which he is requested to relinquish all his 
personal belongings and look forward to go to the Pitrloka, with 
the merit he acquired through the sacrifices he had performed and 
donations he had made. Now he is addressed to bid farewell to his 
wife and permit her to marry again. "This lady is lying by the side 
of your corpse following the traditions wishing to attain the world 
of her husband. Give her permission to get children and property". 37 
This may be taken as suggesting the continuation of a widow's 
remarriage to her brother-in-law, who is called devara (i.e. dvitiya- 
vara 'second husband') and levirate ( niyoga ). 38 It is very interesting 
to note here that according to the Jewish law a woman whose 
husband died without issue was to be married to the husband's 
brother. The son of a remarried woman is called daidhisavya. 39 

Sex morality 

The liturgical literature tries to impress upon their disciples 
the necessity to cultivate some virtues and avoid certain vices. As 
Winternitz remarks, 'The brahmanas are a brilliant proof of the fact 
that immense religion can be combined with, not the least traces of 
moral. Religious acts, sacrifices and ceremonies are the one and 
only one theme of all these voluminous works, but with moral 
these acts have nothing to do." 40 Faith ( sraddha) and truth (satyam) 
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are the begetters of the social balance and touch-stones of the 
ethics of the Aryan society. 41 So the confession of the trespass by a 
woman before the sacrificial fire is enough to atone her transgression 
of moral contract. She is not punished any further and admitted to 
join her husband in the religious and sacrificial rites. 42 

MS. 2.5.5 gives a legend involving the employment of a 
woman to entice a wicked man. In this, Indra transforms himself 
into a,woman and chases away Nirrti, the personification of evil. 43 
The SB. 3.2.1.19ff gives a very interesting legend representing the 
behaviour of the woman. The gods, desirous of winning Speech 
(vac /.)to their side, who sides with the Asuras, to their side ask 
Sacrifice (yajna m.) to beckon her: 

The gods said to Yajna (m. the sacrifice). The Vac (f. speech) 
is a woman: beckon her, and she will certainly call thee to her.' 
...He accordingly beckoned her. She, however, at first disdained 
him from the distance; and hence a woman, when beckoned 
by a man, at first disdains him from the distance. ... He 
beckoned her (again); but she only replied to him, as it were, 
by shaking her head and hence a woman, when beckoned by 
a man, only replies to him, as it were, by shaking her head.... 
He beckoned her (again), and she called him to her; and hence 
a woman at last, calls the man to her. He said, 'she has indeed 
called me'. 44 

/ 

There is also a similar legend again in SB. 3.2.1.19 in which 
Gandharvas and gods compete in courting Vac, the primitive 
symbol of the woman. The gods succeeded to win her to their side 
by excelling the Gandharvas in dance and song and the story ends 
with a remark: 'it is, therefore, that women are most fond of 
following him who sings and him who dances.' 45 

The incest of Prajapati mentioned in the Vedic literature 
stands a clear evidence to the crystalisation of sex morals among 
the Aryans. 46 RV. 10.61.5ff describes the incest of the father and 
daughter without any inhibitions. 47 In the mythical tale, Prajapati, 
the father of all creatures, could not continue creating without 
committing incest; he had intercourse with his daughter. SBK. 
2.7.2.1 speaks of it as a sin ip the eyes of the gods only. 48 AB. 3.33 
(13.9) says that Prajapati cohabited with his daughter in the form 
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of a stag and a deer; some say that this daughter was the Sky 
(dyaus) and other the Dawn ( usas ). This modification shows that 
there was no sin in the incest among animals. 49 Even then Prajapati 
could not escape the punishment; gods created from their most 
terrifying forms, the god Rudra to punish Prajapati. This Rudra 
with his arrow pierced through Prajapati and thus were bom 
Orion and other constellations. 50 KB. 6.1, modifies that the sons of 
the god committed incesteous deed with their sister and not the 
god himself. 51 This would remind us of the dialogue between 
Yama and YamI (RV. 10.10). Perhaps it may be hinting at a period 
when the marital relationship between the brother and his sister 
might have been allowed legally. 52 

The Purusamedha 'human sacrifice' described in VS. 30 and TB. 
3.4 gives some idea of women who have deviated from the path of 
accepted norms of social life. In this sacrifice involving butchering 
of not less than 184 persons according to VS., and 178 persons 
according to TB., women are also included. It is prescribed after 
enlisting the persons to be consecrated that the inauspicious gods 
are to be propitiated with persons who are ugly and debased in the 
society. For example for the disparaging gods are offered the 
persons who are ugly, too tall or too short, to lean or too stout, too 
light coloured or too black, too bald or one with too much hair. 53 
The list of morally debased women includes: a harlot ( pumscalu , 
VS. 30.20; TB. 3.4.15), a woman who has married twice ( didhisu , 
TB. 3.4.4), a woman who has married before her elder sister is 
married ( edidhisu , VS. 30.9), a women who likes to move with boy 
friends (cf. strisakha, VS. 30.9; strisakha, TB. 3.4.2), a woman who 
has given birth to a child before marriage (cf. kumariputra, VS. 30.9 
TB. 3.4.2), a woman who commits adultery (cf. jara, VS. 30.9; TB. 

3.4.4. ) a woman who has a paramour (cf. upapati, VS. 30.9; TB. 

3.4.4. ), a female beautifier (pesaskari , VS. 30.9; TB. 3.4.4.), a women 
who was accepted in ma rriage by receiving only food, wi thou t any 
dowry (upada , TB. 3.4.4), a woman who exhilarates sexual urge of 
her husband by prayers and medicaments ( smarakari , VS. 30.9.; TB. 
3.4.6), a washerwoman (pulpuli , TB. 3.4.7), a female dyer (rajayitri, 
TB. 3.4.7), a woman who prepares unguents (anjanakdri, VS. 30.14), 
a woman who makes scabbards ( kosakari , VS. 30.14; TB. 3.4.10), a 
barren woman ( asu , VS. 30.14; TB. 3.4.10), a woman who bears 
twins ( yamasu , 54 VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), one who has miscarried 
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(avatoka , VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), one in her courses (pa ryay ini, VS. 
30.15; paryarini, TB. 3.4.11), one who has not yet borne children 
(avijata, VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), one who delivers before the embryo 
is fully developed (apaskadvan, VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), one who 
oversteps (the bonds of propriety (atitvan, VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), 
one who is worn out (even without giving birth to children) 
(vijarjafd , VS. 30.15; TB. 3.4.11), a grey-haired lady ( palikni, VS. 
30.15; TB. 3.4.11), a mottled woman Qsdbali, VS. 30.20; sabult, TB. 
3.4.15), and a woman in whom menstruation has not appeared 
(jami, TB. 3.4.19). 

These women were slowly degraded to the lower status from 
the moral point of view and came to be treated unfit for participation 
in the religious rites. For example TA. 1.27.4 and 6 say that the 
adultery or other sexual offences committed by unmarried girl or 
married woman and other offences like committing suicide by 
pativratas are considered to be inauspicious for the sacrificer. The 
defilement arising out of the sexual offences cannot be warded off 
by mere darns 'donations'. Agni has to be specially invoked to be 
rid of those defilements, which have fallen because of the bad 
conduct of the family members of the sacrificer. 55 The children 
born to such ladies of offensive character came to be considered by 
the time of TA. unfit for religious ceremonies and denied of 
admission into the sacrificial place. 56 

Even when a woman erred she was shown sympathy and 
concessions. She could not be punished. So the proper method the 
ancient Aryans followed was to check the menfolk with severe 
tabus and punishments. Now BU. 6.4.12 (=SB. 14.9.4.11) cautions 
a debauchee of the evil that may befall on him by subduing the lady 
of a sacrificer: 

''He whom a Brahmana who knows this curses, departs from 
this world without strength and without good works. Therefore 
let no one wish even for a sport with the wife of a srotriya, who 
knows this, for he who knows this, is a dangerous enemy." 57 

BU also prescribes in the same context a ritual to overpower the 
paramour of his wife: 

"If a man's wife has a lover and the husband hates him, let him 

(according to the rule) place fire by an unbacked jar, spread a 
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layer of arrows in inverse order, and sacrifice, saying: 

'Thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy up and down 
breathing, I here'. 

'Thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy sons, and 
cattle, I here'. 

'Thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take a way thy sacred and thy 
good works, I here'. 

'Thou hast sacrificed in my fire, I take away thy hope and 
expectations, I here.' 58 

Thus it has become a social order for a man that he should not 
indulge in adultery. So the Asramopanisad classifies the brahmacarin 
into four types, of which the prajapatya-brahmacarin is one who 
confines himself to his own wife, and associating with her in the 
permitted (rtu) time and not indulging in adultery ( paradaravarjin l. 59 

Female slaves and servants 

AB. 8.22 (39.8) dealing with the Mahabhiseka of kings, mentions 
of ten thousand female slaves, 60 all daughters of wealthy persons. 61 
Some of these slave girls were employed as servants and also used 
for illegal contacts. The same Brahmana at 2.19 (8.1) refers to the 
story of Kavasa Ailusa, son of a slave. The seers raised a question: 
'The child of a slave woman, a cheat, no brahmana, how has he 
been consecrated in our midst?' They sent him out to the desert. In 
the desert he found out the ’child of waters' hymn C dponaptrlyam) 
and by which he went to the dear abode of the waters. Now the 
seers recognised him to be a Brahmana and summoned him to 
their midst. 62 Jabala confessed in ChU. 4.1.3 of her destitution 
being a servant. One day her son Satyakama came to her and said: 
'Mother, I want to be a religious student. What is my family 
name?' She replied, 'My son, I do not know. In my youth I was a 
servant and worked in many places. I do not know who was your 
father. I am Jabala, and you are Satyakama. Call yourself Satyakama 
Jabala.' This frank confession made her son eligible for admission 
as a brahmacarin in the house of Haridrumada. This Satyakama 
Jabala is quoted as an authority in the punarabhiseka ceremony in 
AB. 8.7 07.3). 63 It is very interesting to note that 40 teachers out of 
55 given in the vamsa in BU. 6.5.1 (=SB. 14.9.4.30-31) are mentioned 


i 
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after the_ names of their mothers; e.g. Gargiputra, Parasari 
Kaundiniputra, Kasyapi Balakya-miathanputra, Gautamfputra, 
Jayantfputra, etc. 

Besides the slave girls, there were also many professional 
women like female servants, attendants, female beautifiers, 
washerwomen, makers of talcum powders and unguents, female 
dyers, and scabbard-makers, engaged in various occupations. 64 
The slaves and servants were also objects of transference like 
cattle. 65 

Inheritance 

TS. 6.5.8.2 affirmatively declares that women are not 
shareholders of the property of their husbands and hence it 
recommends an affectionate treatment. 66 Against this we find in 
BU.2.4.1 (=SB. 14.7.3.2) Yajnavalkya dividing his property equally 
between his two wives Maitreyi and Katyayani. Katyayani accepted 
whatever was said by Yajnavalkya, perhaps she was just a sadyovadhu 
and had a woman's knowledge in that matter. 67 A passage in AB. 
8.22 (39.8) refers to the practice of the kings on the conquest of the 
enemy country to take into their possession the daughters of the 
wealthy persons as slaves. These girls retain their jewellery like 
necklaces on their body. When a girl is given as a gift to another 
person she goes with her jewellery. This refers to the fact that the 
ornaments like necklaces and other properties of women given by 
the parents cannot be taken away by any body, say master or 
husband. 

Taking into consideration the above references together with 
the remarks of Gautama and Apastamba, we may conjecture the 
following: (1) Son or sons of a legally married wife get the property 
of the father either by partition during the life time of the father or 
by inheritance after his death. (2) In case of no sons, the daughter 
may take the property by inheritance. (3) The wife herself may take 
the property of the husband in the event of the absence of sons and 
daughters. (4) No division shall take place between husband and 
wife; it can be made when the husband renunciates the world and 
takes up samnyasa. (5) The woman who is married twice, or not 
legally married, or of different caste, or who has given birth before 
marriage, and her sons are being deprived of any share in the 
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property unless otherwise compelled for want of other legal heirs. 
(6) The woman's separate property given by the father and relatives 
at the time of her marriage will be possessed by herself. Pdrimhya 
is the term used to denote the wedding gifts. 68 Women have 
ornaments like necklaces of pearls, and others made out of gold 
silver and precious stones. 69 ' 

Religious life 

Every social action, including the marriage, is brought under 
the cover of religious belief. Begetting a male offspring is the chief 
purpose of marriage. As a son cannot be bom without wife she is 
considered half of one's self. So SB. 5.2.1.10 says, "She, the wife, 
that is indeed his own half, therefore as long as he has no wife, he 
does not procreate himself, he is not a complete man; but when he 
has a wife he procreates himself, then he is complete". 70 Thus the 
wife is called jdya (derived from the root jan 'to beget'). 71 The son 
is a necessary must for attaining heaven and the wife isa necessary 
complement. While AB. 7.13 (33,1) says, "A sonless one cannot 
attain heaven", GB defines the 'son as one who protects the father 
from falling into the hell ( naraka ) called punt. 72 The wife is given a 
share in the sacrifice because she has promoted the propagation of 
the progeny. Thus the Brdhmams do not fail to suggest as to how 
a couple should lie down on a bed. The wife has to lie on the north 
(i.e. left) of her husband- 73 at a cubit's distance (aratnimdtram). 74 The 
union of the man and wife cannot be of any value other than to get 
an offspring. 75 Soa woman cannot refuse to join her husband when 
she is approached at an appropriate and auspicious time by her 
husband after her monthly periods. 76 

Status of women in sacrifices 

The divergence of the sacrifices into homely and conventional 
depreciated the role of women. The performance of the conventional 
sacrifices is strictly prohibited for women. 77 They can however 
i erform certain rituals to obliterate the obstacles in getting married, 

n VidGn “ d bythe le g ends of Apala (JB. 1.220) and AkupirS 
(PB. 9.2.14). She is permitted to take part as a partner to her 
husband and is assigned with certain duties which are to be 
performed during the sacrifice. The association of the wife with 
her husband for religious meri t is well represented in the VSjapeya 
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Sacrifice, in which the sacrificer has to climb together with his wife 
a ladder leaning against the sacrificial post. When he is about to 
climb up, he addresses his wife with the following words: 'Wife, 
we will climb up to the heaven.' 79 

The deprivation of independent agency in sacrifices of women 
is correspondingly reflected even in the case of oblations made to 
the female deities. For example KB. 3.9 prescribes in the Darsapurna 
masa sacrifices in the Garhapatya fire to the wives of the gods 
together with their spouses. 80 Similarly in the Agnistoma, there is 
a PatnTvata cup ceremony in which Agni is to receive the offerings 
together with the wives of the gods and so the cup in which the 
offering is made is called Patmvata-graha , 8 ’ Again in the Soma 
sacrifice AB. 3.47 (15.3) ordains offerings of oblations to the 
female deities Dyaus (sky), Usas (dawn), Gaus (cow) and Prthivi 
(earth) together with the minor deities Anumati (first full-moon 
day), Raka (second full-moon day), Simvali (first new-moon day) 
and Kuhu (second new-moon day). 82 

t 

Role of wife in the sacrifice 

TB 3.3.3.1 says that the sacrifice without the sacrificer's wife 
is not a sacrifice. Some of the important duties to be performed by 
the wife in a sacrifice are: (1) The wife of the sacrificer has to lay in 
bricks where fire altar is to be built. (2) She has to decorate the 
sacrificial altar. (3) In her presence the sacrificial fire (ahitagni)\s to 
be kindled. Hence without a wife one cannot perform sacrifice. 
(4) She has to pound sacrifical rice and to give bath to the animal 
that is to be immolated. 84 (5) She has to sing Samans invoking the 
gods, particularly Soma, while the Hotr priest recites the Rgvedic 
hymns 85 In case she cannot perform any of her duties, because of 
the laborious processes in the sacrifice, she is permit ted Jo engage 
priests on her behalf. For example she can employ Udgatr priests 
belonging to the Samaveda to sing the Samans on her behalf 
against a fee of one milch cow. 86 

There are two important ceremonies the sacrificer has to 
perform to his wife called girding the wife ( patnisamhanam ) (SB. 
1.3.1.12) toqualifyher to participate in the sacrifice and ungirding 
the wife (patruyoktrvimocana). 
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There are the wife-hut ( patnisala) and the wife-stake ( patnryupa ) 
exclusively built for the wives. In the Soma sacrifice, according to 
AB. 5.22 and KB. 27, on the tenth day there are special offerings to 
be made in the hut of the wives ( patnisala ) and the sacrificer 
together with the priests make prayers for the prosperity and 
offspring: 

“Sending the sucking calf (to its mother) 

Himself a sucking calf sucking his mother 

Increase of wealth, sap and strength. 

May he support in us; hail." 87 

It is appropriate that the prayer for prosperity, property and 
offspring is made in the hu t of the wife, as the wife is the coobligant 
in all these activities. According to SB. 3.7.8 the priests set up the 
wife-stake for the wives. There they bind the victim for Tvastr. The 
animal is not slayed, and is set free after fire has been carried out. 88 

AB. 7.1 (31.1) mentions that the tail of the sacrifical animal 
goes to wives of the sacrificer, but they should give it to a 
Brahmana. This perhaps refers toa condi tion in the later part of the 
liturgical period where women were slowly loosing ground in the 
sacrifices, because of the neglect of their studies in the Vedic lore. 89 

Upanayana 

The fact that the participation of ladies in the recitation of 
Vedic hymns in sacrifices 90 confirms the continuation of the practice 
of performing upanayana and brahmacarya to women as known 
from AV. 11.5.18. 91 But the development of the distinction among 
women into two types called sadyovadhu and brahmavadiru must 
have led to avoid upanayana to the sadyovadhiis. The upanayana 
ceremony, just before the marriage, is celebrated in an informal 
way without the binding of Munja girdle (which is made of triple 
string of Munja grass). The brahmavadini, however, even during 
the period of the Upanisads, must be having the upanayana and 
brahmacarya, with the exception that she need not go out of the 
house for begging alms like boys. 92 

Non-obligation to parents and manes 

Woman has no obligation to offer oblations to her parents and 
she need not perform any duties and rituals, or she does not carry 
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any debts of the parents as in the case of males. AB. 7.9 (32.8) 
prescribes that it is binding on the part of the man, whether he is 
married, unmarried or widowed to perform sacrifices in order to 
clear off the debts of the parents. One who offers neither to gods 
nor to the fathers nor to men, he shall be a mock man (amddha 
purusah). Of course in such cases of men who are not yet married 
or who* do not marry at all ( misthika-brahmacarin ), are recommended 
the sacrifices like Sautramani. 93 

Temporary pollution 
and 

(=SB. 14.9.4.12) should not drink from a metal vessel, wear a fresh 
dress and touch even a vrsala or a vrsali (i.e. sudra man and 
woman). 94 The period of confinement of woman is considered 
again as sutaka 'pollution caused by child-birth or miscarriage'. 
Only after bath, the food cooked by her becomes fit for consumption 
by family members and for offering to gods. By any reason if a 
woman is compelled to cook \ood and it is consumed by an 
Ahitagni 'one who has established fires' he has to perform an 
expiatory rite. 95 TB. 1.3.7 prescribes purification for the husband 
also in the case of sutaka. 

Ill-treatment 

As any other literature, this Brahmanical literature reflects 
also some black spots showing immoral practices and ill-trea tment 
against women, and the rising dominance of man. For example, 
MS. 1.10.11 reads: "Verily, the sacrifice is right and truth, woman 
is something wrong" 96 and personifies evil (Nirrti) with woman. 97 
The same MS. 4.7.4 and KB. 7.8 prohibit women to go to the public 
assemblies. 98 SB. 14.1.1.31 reads "Woman, the Sudra, the dog and 
the black bird (the crow) are something wrong." 99 The vehement 
opposition against woman is seen in SB. 4.4.2.13 wherein the gods 
are also attributed to have beaten their wives and weakened their 
claims either to their own body or to any heir. 100 

Under the cover of religion the honour of the woman was hurt. 
The wife has^to concede to her husband when he approaches her. 
BU. 6.4.6 (=SB. 14.9.4.7) prescribes in cases of disharmony: 'If she 
does not give in let him, as he likes, bribe her with presents. Even 


The period of monthlymenstruationisconsidered as pollution 
hence during that period a woman, according to BU. 6.4.13 
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then if she does not concede he may beat her with a stick or with 
his hand and overcome her. A woman who does not obey her 
husband shall be considered as unglorious. If she gives in both of 
them become glorious'. 101 

Domestic life 

The daughter is not desired to be born out of apprehension of 
getting the family defamed by her conduct. But she is honoured 
and liked by all when she is well-read and conducts herself by her 
virtues. She may study dance and music and also the Vedic lore. 
In case she is not interested to undergo the formal education in the 
Vedas she may choose herself to the informal training in dance and 
music. Those who go for Vedic studies have upamyam. 

She has to choose her husband and she may receive help from 
her parents in case of need in her love affairs. If she starts wooing 
on the day on which the moon is in conjunction with the constellation 
Abhijit she succeeds in her efforts. 102 In case of exigence she may 
even use spells and magic to attract her lover. 103 

She has a weakness that she may be won over by one who 
sings melodiously and dances gracefully before her. 104 Even Indra 
has noticed that women cannot control themselves. 105 Another 
weakness is that a woman likes to go to a man who stays in a well- 
trimmed house. 106 

She loves to live in rich luxury. She decorates herself and may 
even receive beauty treatments from woman beautifiers ( pesaskart ). 107 
She puts on unguents like collyrium 108 and sarees dyed in variegated 
colours. 109 She wears necklaces of pearls around her neck and 
other jewellery made out of gold, silver and precious stones. To be 
clean symbolises auspiciousness; so she wears always clean and 
washed clothes, 110 except on the days of temporary pollution 
during the monthly periods and during the period of confinement. 111 

She is a comrade to her husband. 112 She reaches her husband 
and seeks from him her desires in the night. 113 The husband has to 
talk to his wife in a lower tone, so that she may not fall away from 
him - 114 She shou Id crea te her world of happi ness wi th her husband. 

The wife is the first lady of the family. The sister of her 
husband may try to take precedence over her by claiming that she 
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is bom from the same womb as her brother. But she is inferior to 
the wife, even though she is of a different womb, because she 
propagates the family to which she is wedded. 115 She keeps herself 
hiding in modesty before her father-in-law. 116 

Motherhood is the cherished ideal of the Aryan woman. 
Childlessness is regarded as a misfortune and every effort is to be 
made to overcome it. 117 

In conclusion, the woman is portrayed in this literature against 
thisbackground of motherhood enshrined in the concept of father, 
mother and son as one generation (trivrd dhi prajdtih pita mata 
putrah, ^B. 6.53.5). Her beauty, education and culture circulate 
from cradle to grave around this basic principle of motherhood; 
she stuck to her guns and finally remained respected as matrdevo 
bhava (TU. 1.11.12). 


NOTES 

1. Published in: L.K. Tripathi (ed.). Position and Status of Women in Ancient India 
(vol. 1), Varanasi, Department of Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology, Banaras Hindu University, 1988, pp. 8-32. Reproduced by 
courtesy of the editor. 

2. sa vai paicad variyasi syat. madhye samhvariia puna)} purastad uroy evam iva hi 
yosam prasamsanti prlhusronir y vimrstantardmsa madhye samgrahyeti justam 
evainam elad deoebhyah karoti, SB. 1.2.5.16. 

3. "Thou art the queen, the eastern quarter. 

Thou art Viraj, the southern quarter. 

Thou art Samraj, the western quarter.... 

Protect my life-time, protect my expiration, protect my inspiration...." 

"The milk of the great ones (the cows) art thou. Giver of splendour art thou. 
Give me splendour. 

The pupil of Vrtra's eye art thou. Giver of eyes art thou. Give me eye (vision)". 
Gonda, Vedic Literature, p. 332. 

4. pasavah pancamam ahar atha puru$a eva saslham aha)}, sa vai purusah prajapatii} 
pUrvo' sya sarvasya. aticchandavai prajapatih. tat prajapatyarp rupam.asurindram 
pratyakramata parvan parvan muskan krtva. tarn indrah pratijigisan parvan 
parvanchepamsy akuruta. indro vai parucchepah. sarvam vd indrena jiglsjtam. am 
samabhaval. tarn agrhnad asuramayayd, KB. 23.7.1-10 (Keith, 23.4, p. 477). 
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5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 


11 . 

12 . 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


krpanam hi duhita, AB. 7.13 (33.1). 

The son is always preferred. He is a light in the highest heaven ( jyotir hi putrah 
parame vyoman, AB. 7.13^(33.1)). The birth of a son is conceived as a rebirth of 
a father. The legend of Sunah^epa gives at the end the sravanaphala 'result of 
hearing the story': 'Those who desire sons also should have it narrated; they 
obtain sons' ( putrakdma hdpy akhydpayeran labhante ha putran, ibid. 18.). Here it 
should be noted tha t the fa ther and the mother of Sunahsepa agree to give a way 
him as a sacrificial animal in the human sacrifice to propitiate Varuna; the 
father himself offers to kill his son in reward of cows. Perhaps the extreme 
poverty must have driven the father to do such a trecherous act. 


...tasmat striyo nirindriyd adayddir api papal pumsa upastitaram, TS. 6.5.82. 
sakha ha jaya, AB. 7.13 (33.1). 

...na vai yosa kam cana hinasti samayaly evainam etad ahimsdyai, SB. 6.3.1.39 [VS. 

11 . 10 ], 

_ i 

atha patnibhyah patniyupam uchrayanti. ...tam na samslhapayel paryagnikrtam 
evolsrjel, SB. 3.7.2.8. 


atha ya icched duhita me panditd jdyeta sarvam ayur iydd iti tilaudamm pdcayilva 
sarpismantam asniydtam Tsvarau janayi tavai, BU.6.4.17 (=SjB. 14.9.4.16). 

In the section dealing with the, religious rites to be performed for progeny 
(putramanlhdkhyam karma) many rites are prescribed for sons of various 
qualities. The ritual prescribed for getting a daughter did not gain popularity 
either in the Sutra period or in the Puranic period. Even though there were 
many rituals prescribed for sons of different qualities, one ritual, under the 
name Pumsavana, gained currency and is being practiced even today. 

brahmacaryena kanyayuvanam vindatepatim, AV. 11.5.18. 

RV. 8.91 is a monologue of the maiden Apala'who found Soma. With this and 
a cake she tries, in a naive way, to come into contact with Indra and prays him 
to cure three defects, namely the bald hair of her father, his infertile field, and 
her own hairless abdomen. She discovered a hymn by means of which she got 
rid of her defects and married happily. Gonda, Vedic Literature, p. 145. 

akuparangirasy ~asit lasya yatha godhayas tvag evem tvag dsil tam etena trd} 
samnendrah putva suryyatvacasam akarot tad vdva sa tarhy akdmayata yal Kama 
etena samna sluvale sa ebhyah kamah samrdhyate, PB. 9.2.14. 

patmkarmeva na ete'tra kurvanli yad udgatarah, SB. 14.3.1.35. 

elan mahcaksva. yal te pan'dv iti. lasya u ha Inn vedan pradadau, TB. 2.3.1o. 

talra brahmavadininam agnindhanam vedadhyayanam svagrhe ca bhaiksacaryeti. 
sadyovadhunam lupasthite vivahe kathamcid upanayanamalram krtva vivahah 
karyah, Harita-Dharmasutra quoted in Altekar, PWHC, p. 14. 

- _ - _ , „ _ _ / 

maitreyi brahmavadini babhuva, slnprajneva kalyayani, SB. 14.7.3.1. 

SB. 14.3.1.35. 
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19. Gargi argues with Yajnavalkya twice. In the first instance, Yajnavalkya 
silences her by saying that she was asking too much about godhood (BU. 
2.6=SB. 14.6.4.1). Again she opposes him in the midst of assembly, saying: “I 
rise against you, Yajnavalkya, like a hero's son from Benares or Videha who 
makes the slacked bow taut with the string and two sharply piercing arrows in 
his hand, just like that I rise against you with two questions-you reply to me" 
(BU. 3.8=SB. 14.6.4.1). Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 211. 

20. On attaining the age of renunciation, Yajnavalkya decides to divide his 
property between his two wives Maitreyn and Katyayani. Maitreyi declines to 
accept the proposition of her husband and demands: "If, now. Sir, this whole 
earth filled with wealth were mine, would 1 now thereby be immortal?" (yan 
nu ma iyam bhagoh sarva prthivi vittena purnd sydl syam nvaham teridmrfaho 
'neneti, SB.14.73.1-3). 

21. prajapatih somam rajanam asrjata. lam trayo veda anvasrjyanta. tan haste ‘kuruta. 
alha ha slidsdvitrT. somam rttjdnam cakame. sraddhdm u sa cakame. sa ha pitaram 
prajdpalim upasasara. tarn hooaca. namas le astu bhagavah. upa tvdyani. pra tva 
padye. somam vai rajanam kdmaye. sraddhdm u sa kdmayata iti. tasydu ha sthdgaram 
alamkdram kalpayitva. dasahotaram pur as l ltd vydkhyccya. calurholdram 
daksinatah. pancahotaram pascal, saddhotaram uttaralah. saptahotdram uparistat. 
sambharais ca patnibhis ca mukhe’lamkrtya. asyardham vavraja. lam hodiksyovaca. 
upa mdvartasrxti. tarn hovaca. bhogam tu ma acaksoa. elan madcaksva. yal le pdnav 
iti. tasydu ha trJn veddn pradadau. tasmcyi u ha striyo bhogam aiva hdrayante. sa yah 
kdmayeta priyah syam iti. yam da kdmayeta priyah syad iti. tasmdelam sthdgaram 
alamkdram kalpayitva... . sambharais ca patnibhis'ca mukhe'lamkrtya. asyardham 
orajet. priyo haiva bhavali, TB. 2.3.10. 

22. VS. 30.9; TB. 3.4.4. 

23. yam kdmayeta duhilaram priya syad iti. tarn nistyayam dadyal. priyaiva bhavali. 
naiva tu punardgacchati, TB. 1.5.2. 

24. pasavo vivahah, AB. 7.13 (33.1). 

25. annamatrapradahena yd kanydgrhyale seyam upada, Sayana on TB. 3.4.4. 

26. Wintemitz, op. cit. p. 1%. 

27. cf. rupam hiranyam, AB. 7.13 (33.1). The prayers and rituals done by Apala in JB. 
1.220 and Akupara in PB. 9.2.14 are to be performed by ugly girls to overcome 
the obstacles. 

28. VS. 30.6; TB. 3.4.2. 

29. yal kumari mandrayate. yad yosid yal pativrata. aristam yat kimca kriyate. agnis tad 
anuvedhati, TA. 1.27.4. 

30. krpanam hi kanyd, AB. 7.13 (33.1). 

31. so'dhastac chakatasya parrianam kasarrianam upopavivesa, ChU. 4.1.7. 

32. tarn u ha parah pratyuvacaha hare tvdsudra tavaiva saha gobhirastv iti.taduhapunar 
eva janasrutih pautrdyanah sahasram gavam niskam asvalarTratham duhilaram tad 
addya praticakrame, ChU. 4.23. 
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33. Wintemitz, op. at. p. 212. 

34. Thus AB. 3.47 (153) declares: "Even if there are many wives as t were, one 
husband is a pair with them", and hence before all of them the sacrificer offers 
to Dhat( in the 'Offering to the minor deities' of the Soma sacrifice, yadi ha va 
api bahvya iva jayah patir vdva tasam mithunam tad yad dsam dhataram purastad 
yajati tad asu sarvdsu mithunam dadhati, AB. 3.47 (153). 

35. yan naikam rasanam dvayor yupayoh parivyayati tasrrian naikadvau palivinvale, T5. 
6.6.43. 

lasmad ekasya bahvyo jaya bhavanti naikasyai bahavah saha patayah, AB. 3.23 

( 12 . 12 ). 

36. aradhyai didhisupatim, TB. 3.4.1. Sayana: dvir vivSham krtavatistrididhisus tasyah 
patim. 

37. iyam riari patilokam vrndna nipadyata upa lira martya pretam. visvam purarmm arm 
palayantilasyai prajam dravirmm ceha dhehi, TA. 6.1.2. 

Cf. ima narir avidhavah supalnir~dhjanena sarpisa sam visantu / anasravo'namivah 
suratna a rohantu janayo yonim agne // udlrsva nary abhi jwalokam gatasum etam 
upa sesa ehi / haslagrabhasya didhisos tavedam palyur janitvam abhi sam babhutha 
//RV. 10.18.7-8. 

38. "A woman whose husband isdead and whodesiresoffspring(maybearason) 
to her brother-in-law. (On failure of a brother-in-law) by (cohabiting with) a 
s apinda, a sagotra, a samanapravara, or one who belongs to the sa me caste", GDS. 
18.4-6. 

39. TS. 2.2.4.4. 

40. Wintemitz, op. cit. p. 192. 

41. te ya evam etad vidur ye cami aranye sraddham satyam upasate te ‘rcir 

abhisambhavanti . te lesu brahmalokesu pardh paravalo vasanti tesam na 

punaravrttih, BU. 6.2.15. 

The virtues such as merit and loyalty are found recommended in various 
legends like that of Urvasi and Pururavas (SB. 11.5.1); but all the legends are 
given not to preach morals but to explain rites and to justify ritual rules and 
prescripts. 

42. For example according to SB. 2.5.2.20, in one of the seasonal sacrifices the wife 
of the sacrificer is questioned about her sexual loyalty to her husband. The 
Pratiprasthatr goes to the hut of the sacrificer's wife to lead her to the altar. 
Before leading her to the altar he asks her, "With whom do you sleep?" A 
woman commits a sin against Varuna if she, while belonging to one, sleeps 
with another. But when one confesses a sin, it becomes indeed smaller; for it 
becomes truth. If she does not confess truth, it brings disaster to her and to her 
relations. 

43. nirrtigrhiita va esa sin ya pumrupa nirrtigrhita esa puman yah strirupo nirrtya 
evainam term muncati, 'A man who has the form of a woman is seized by Nirrti, 
when Indra was in that situation hechased away (Nirrti, who is) evil', MS. 2.5.5. 
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44. tejieva yajnam abruvan. yosa va tyart} vag upamantrayasva hvayisyate vai tveti... . 
tam upamantrayata. sa hdsma drakad ivaivdgra Hsuyal tasmdd u strF 
pumsopamantrildrakadivaivagre 'sUyati.... tam upamantrayata sahasmainipalasam 
ivovada tasmad u stri pumsopamantritdnipalasam iva vadati... tam upamantrayata 
sa hainam juhuve. tasmdd u stnpumdmsam hvayata evottamam sa hovacahvata vai 
meti, Sk 3.2.1.19-21. 

45. ya sluvadbhyah samsadbhyo nrttam gitap upavavarta... . tasmdd ya eva nrtyati yo 
gayati tasminn evaita nimislatamd iva, SB. 3.2.4.6. 

46. MS. 4.2.12; SB. 17.4.1; f>BK. 27.2.1; PB. 8.2.10; AB. 3.33 (13.9); JB. 3.262. The 
legend of Prajapati was in fact created to explain why he was deprived of 
receiving any sacrificial offerings. 

47. pitayat svam duhitaramadhiskan ksmayd retah samjagmanonisimcat, RV. 10.61.7. 

48. tadu vai devanam atathasa yatrettham svam duhitaram asmdkam svasaram karotiti 
laucuh, ^BK. 27.2.1. 

49. prajapatir vai svam duhitaram abhyadhyayad divam ity anyddhur usasam ity anye, 
tdmrsyo bhutva rohitam bhutamabhyail, AB. 3.33 (13.9). AB. 7.13 (33.1) says that 
even the animals know that there is no world for a childless being, and hence 
a son (animal) cohibits with the mother (animal) and sister (animal): 

hdpulrasya loko 'stiti tat sarve pasavo viduh / 
tasrriat tu putro mataram svasaram cadhirohati // 

50. tam deva apasyann akrtam vai prajapatih karotiti, AB. 3.33 (13.9). 

51. prajapatih prajalikdmas lapo ‘tapyala. tasrhdt taptdt pancdjdyanta. agnir vayur 
adityas candrama usah pancami. tail abravit yuyam api tapyadhvam iti. te ‘diksanta. 
tan dlksitdms teparianusah prajapalydpsarorupam krtva puraslat pratyudail. tasydm 
esam manah samapalal. te reto ‘sincanta, KB. 6.1.1-8. 

52. MS. 1.5.12 gives a story of creation of night according to which Yama died and 
Yami could not forget him. When the gods asked her, she said, "Only toda y he 
hasdied." In order to break the continuity of day, they created night. Then there 
were days and nights and she too could forget him. According to this story, the 
sister YamTwould not have suffered so much for the death of her brother had 
she not got the incestious relation. Cf. In the Purusamedha, a lady who bears 
twins (y amasu) is offered to Yama according to VS. 30.15 and to Yami (wife of 
Yama, according to Sayana) in TB. 3.4.11. These evidences are conducive to 
support of the incest among brothers and sisters in ancient times, even though 
the dialogue in RV. 10.95 is towards condemning incest among brothers and 
sisters. 

53. athaitan arupebhya alabhate. atihrasvam atidirgham. atikrsam atyamsalam 

atisuklam atikrsnam. aliilaksnam atilomasam, TB. 3.4.19. 

*»» 

54. To give birth to twins is considered to be inauspicious and hence AB prescribes 
expiatory rite, tad dhur yadhitdgnir yasya bharydgaur vdyamau janayet kd tatra 
prayascittir iti, AB. 7.9 (32.8). 

55. y at kumari mandrayate. y ad yosid yat pativratd. arislam yat kinca kriyate. agnis tail 
anuvedhati, TA. 1.27.4. 
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56. nr mrnantu nr pa tvary ah. akrsta ye ca krstajah. kumarisu kaninisu. jarinisu ca ye 
hitcih, TA. 1.27.6. 

57. sa vaesa nirindnyo visukrto' smallokat praiti yam evamvid brahmanah sapati lasmad 

evam vie chrolriyasya ddrerta nopabiasam icched uta hy evamvil paro bhavati, BU. 
6.4.12 (=£b. 14.9.4.11). ' 

58. BU. 6.4.12. 

59. svadaranirala rtukaldbhigdmi soda paradaravarji prajapatyah, Asramopanisad. 

60. dasa dasisahasrani, AB. 8.22 (39.8). 

/ , _ _ _ 

61. dasadadat sahasrany atreyo niskakathyah, AB. 8.22 (39.8). 

62. rsayo vai sarasvatyam satram asata, te kavasam ailusam somdd anayan dasyah putrah 
kitavo ‘brahmamh katham nomadhye ‘diksisteti... leva rsayo.... tam upahvayanta... 
., AB. 2.19 (8.1). This story is given in a different form in KB. 12.3. 

63. ...iti ha smaha satyakamo jabalo ‘yam etabhir vyahrtibhir nabhismeantiti, AB. 8.7 
(37.3). 

64. VS. 30; TB. 3.4. 

65. sa hovaca vijnayate hasti hiranyasyapat tam go asvanam dasinam pravaranam 
paridahasya... . BU. 6.2.7 (!jB. 14.9.1.10). 

66. ...striyo nirindriya adayadir api papal pumsa upastitaram, TS. 6.5.8.1; 
ta nalmanas caidata rut dayasya caisala, ^B. 4.4.2.13; 

tasmat puman dayadah stri adayadi, MS. 4.6.4. 

67. ADS. 2.6.13.4; 2.6.14.4-14; GDS. 18.1; 4-6; 21; 28.21; 2432-33. 

68. patni vai parimhyasya Ise, TS. 6.2.1.1. 

69. cf. niskakanthyah, AB. 8.22 (39.8) satyam rukmah, TA. 1.25.1. 

70. ardhoha vaesaatmanoyajjayalasmadyavajjayam na vindatenaiva tavat prajnayate 
'sarvohi iavad bhavati. atha y adaiva jdyam vindate ‘tha praidyate tarhi hi sarvo 
bhavati, SB. .5.2.1.10. 

71. taj jaya jaya bhavati yad asyam jayate punah, AB. 7.13 (33.2). 
jayanam jaydtvam yac casu puruso jayate, GB. 1.2. 

72. naputrasya loko ‘sti, AB. 7.13 (33, 2). 

punnamanarakam anakasatataram tasmat tratiti putrah, GB. 1.2. 

73. This practice of wife lying on the north of her husband has come to stay as a 
regular practice and hence several metaphors and similies are formed on the 
basis of this idea. Cf. £b. 1.1.1.20; 2.5.2.17; 6.3.1.30; 6.3.1.39. 

74. aratnimatrad dhi vrsa yosam upasete, SB. 6.3.1.30. 

75. milhunam evaitat prajananam kriyate, SB. 1.1.1.20. 

Several rituals are also prescribed to be observed during the mating. See SB. 
14.9.4.8ff. 
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76. BU. 6.4.6ff (=SB. 14.9.4.7). 

77. Cf. puruso vaiyajnah. purusas lena yajno yad enam purusas tanuta esa vai tayamano 
yavan eva purusas tavan vfdhTyate tasmal puruso yajnafi, £b. 13.2.1. 

78. In RV. 8.91.1 a maiden after returning home from her bath straight away takes 
a shoot of the Soma shrub and offers it in sacrifice to Indra. 

79. jdya ehi svo rohdveti rohSvetyaha, SB. 5.2.1.10. 

80. atha yad garhapatye patnisamyajais caranli. garhapatyabhajo vai palnyah... . atha 
somam tvastaram devanam patnTr agnim grhapatim iti, KB. 3.11. 1-2; 12. 

81. atha patmvalagrahena caranli. patnTr eva laddhavamyabhdjah kurvanli... .agneyiva 
esa yajya, KB. 16.6.1-2; 12. 

82. dive carum yddyauhsanumatihso eva gdyatryusasecarumyosahsarakdsoeva tristub 
gave carum ya gauh sa sinwali'so eva jagatiprthivyai carum yd prthivi sa kuhuh so 
evanustup, AB. 3.48 (15.3). 

83. AB. 7.10 (32.9) raises a question as to what shall heppen to the agnihotra, if the 
wife of the sacrificer dies after the commencement of the sacrifice. The 
sacrificer remaining unmarried shall continue the offerings to Agni. His faith 
( sraddhi ) shall be his figurative wife (niviste mrla patnTnastavagnihotramjuholi, 
..jxpalmkasyddhanam... . kurvanli... . Zraddhd patnT...). Asvalayana and 
Bharadvaja, upholding the view of AB., recommend that the wife of the 
sacrificer be cremated with the fire other than that kindled in the sacrifice and 
thus the widower can continue the Ahitagni in case he is not interested in 
remarriage. But Manu differs and holds that the Ahitagni fire of the sacrifice 
should be used in the cremation of the wife and the sacrificer should remarry 
and kindle again the sacrificial fire in the presence of his new wife, (purusejwali 
sati yada bharyd mriyate ladamm ahitair agmbhir bharyaya daha ity ekah paksah. 
tatha ca manuh-'bharyayai purvam arinyai dalvagmn anlyakarmani / punar 
darakriyarp kuryat punaradhdnam eva ca //' iti. ahilebhayo 'gninhyo 'nyendgnina 
bharydm dahed iti dvitiyah paksah. tatha casvaldyanah-'ahdryenandhitagnim palnim 
ca’ iti. bharadvajo ‘py aha- ‘nirmanthyena palnim’ iti. asmin pakse punar api 
vivaheccharahilatvad ayam apatnika eva vartale so ‘gniholram~ahared anuslhen na 
veti plulidvayam vicarartham, AB. 7.9 (32.8). 

84. cf. atha pasoh prdmn adbhih palny upasprsati. tad yadadbhih pranan upasprsati, SB. 

3.8.2.4. ‘ 

85. tad dha smaitat pura. jayaiva haviskrdopalislhali, SB. 1.1.4.13. 

86. atha yaisa patnyai vratadugha. tam udgatrbhyo dadati patnikarmeva va ete ‘Ira 
kurvanli yad udgalaras tasmat tam udgatrbhyo dadati, SB. 14.3.1.35. "And the cow 
which yielded the fast-milk for the (sacrificer's) wife he gives to the chanters, 
for it is they, the udgatrs, that do, as it were, the wife's work on this occasion, 
therefore he gives it to the chanters." 

87. upasrjan dharunam malaram dharuno dhanam. rayasposam isam urjam asmasu 
didharat svaheti, AB. 5.22 (24.3). 

88. The Brahmana gives an interesting explanation as to why the animal is not 
slayed. "It (the victim to Tvastr) is an animal with testicles; for such a one is a 
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begetter. Let him not slay that one, but let him set free after fire has been carried 
round it. When he to slay it, there would assuredly be an end to offspring, but 
in this way he sets free the offspring. Therefore let him not slay it, but let him 
set it free after fire has been carried round it” f>B. 3.7.2.8. This passage bears 
testimony to the viewing the woman as an important source of preservation of 
the family and clan. 

89. jaghanim patnibhyo haranti tarn brahmanaya dadyuh, AB. 7.1 (31.1). 

90. SB. 3.8.2.2 confirms tha t the priests make the wife of the sacrificer t,o recite some 
mantras: ta vacayanti. namas tadtaneti... namas tadtaneti. The SSS. 1.15.9-18 
prescribes of the speech of the wife of the sacrificer standing on the grass during 
the offerings called patnlsamyajas. SB. 14.3.1.35 says that the singing of the 
Samaveda hymns is the duty of the sacrificer's wife,. 

91. brahmacaryena kanya yuvdnam vindate patim, AV. 11.5.18. 

92. tatra brahmavadinlnam agnindhanam vedddhyayanam svagrhe ca bhaiksacaryeli. 
sadyovadhumm tupashite vivdhe kathamcid upanayanamatram krtva vivahah 
karya[i. purakalpe tu narinam maunjibandhamm isyale, Harita quoted in Altekar, 
PWHC, p. 200. 

93. ko ‘naddha purusa iti na devan na pitfn na manusydn iti... yajet saulramanyam 
apalniko 'pyasomapah, mdlapitrbhydm anrnarthadyajeti vacanac chrutir iti, AB. 7.9 
(32.8). 

94. athayasya jayamartavani vindet. tr\/aham kamsena pibedahatavasa nenam vrsalona 
vrsaly upahanyat, BU. 6.4.13 (=^B. 14.9.4.12). 

95. tadahur yaHhilagnir yadi sulakannam prasniydl ka tatra prayascittir iti so 'gnaye 
tantumate ‘stakapalam puroddsam nirvapet lasya yajyanuvakye lanlum lanvan 
rajaso bhanuman vi hy aksan aha nahyatanota somya ityahutim vahavamye juhuydd 
agnaye tantumate svaheti sa tatra prayascittih, AB. 7.9 (32.8). 

96. rtam vai satyam yajno ‘nrlam stri, MS. 1.10.11. 

97. nirrlir hi slrT, MS. 1.10.16. 

f 

98. asmat pumamsah sabham yanti na striyah, MS. 4.7.4. 

99. esa vai dharmo ya esa tapati saistTsrih satyam jyolir anrtam stri sudrah sva krsnah 
sakunis idni na prekseta, 14.1.1.31. 

100. ...etena vai deva vajrendjyendghnann era patnir niraksnuvamsta hala nirasta 
natmanas canaisata na dayasya canaisata, SB. 4.4.3.13. 

101. sa ced asmai na dadyal kamam enam avakriniyat sa ced asmai naiva dadyat kamam 
endmyaslya vdpanina vopahatydtikramedindriyena teyasasayasaddad ity ayasaeva 
bhavati. sa ced asmai dadydd indriyena te yasasa yasa adadhamili yaiasvinav eva 
bhavalah, BU. 6.4.8 (=SB. 14.9.4.7). The caustic remarks on the women are to be 
considered in thecontext of theanxiety oftheAryansof the time to expand their 
clan and tohavea sway over the tractsof the native tribes. Their faith in religion 
on the one hand and their association of every action to ritual on the other must 
have made them blind to ajm at dexterity in action rather than sensitivity to 
beauty and harmony. Cf. SB. 3.7.2.8 quoted in fn. 88 supra p.162 
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102. abhijin rmma naksatram... yam kZmayeldnapajayyam jayed iti, TB. 1.5.2. Abhijit is 
a constellation formed by the last quarter of Uttar5sadha and the first quarter 
of Sravana. 

103. TB. 23.11. 

104. £b.3.2.4.6. 

105. indras cid ghS tad dbramt striyi asasyam manah, RV. 8.33.17. 

106. TB. 23.10. 

107. TB. 3.4.4. 

108. TB. 3.4.10. 

108. TB. 3.4.7. 

110. BU. 6.4.6 (=SB. 14.9.4.7). 

111. BU. 6.4.11 (=SB. 14.9.4.12). 

112. AB. 7.13 (33.1). 

113. tasmat striyah patyav icchantc lasmad u stry anuratram patyao icchante, AB. 3 22 
( 12 . 11 ). 

v 

114. tathiiha palnyapracyavukabhavali. anudayitataram. tathaha palnyanuddhalamarm 
iva bhuvati, KB. 15.6.1-4 (Keith 15.4). 

115. tasmSl samanodarya svasanyodaryayai jayaya anujivim jivati, AB. 337 (13.13). 

116. tad yathaivadah snusa ivdsuril lajjamana niliyamanaiti, AB. 3.22 (12.11). 

_ / 

117. ya va aputrS patnTsa nirrtigrhita, SB. 5.3.1.13. 
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This handbook is intended to inform two important as 
Indology, namely, the scope of research in Sanskrit sources ai 
present day society. It provides a general understanding of diff 
on various aspects of Indian cultural heritage based on Sanskri 
princiOes of textual criticism. The book is divided into thrf 
methodology, structure and writing. The characteristic featun 
of research are discussed in ‘methodology’. The research mal 
reach those materials are explained in ‘structure’. Guidelin 
research procedure from the selection of the research topic u 
thesis are dealt with in ‘writing’. The appendixes on the origin 
some important manuscripts collections are also included t< 
sufficient to gain full picture of the Sanskrit studies. This boo 
the research scholars of M.Phil and Ph.D. courses in San: 
History, Indian Culture and Philosophy. 
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